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Aotes. 


*‘HOWLEGLAS’ AND KNOLLES'’S ‘ HISTORIE 
OF THE TURKS,’ 

In the late Mr. Frederic Ouvry’s reprint of 
*Howleglas’ there is a merry tale of “ Howe that 
Howleglas would flee fro’ the towne house of Mew- 
brough.” As this reprint is now of considerable 
scarcity, the story may be given here for the sake 
of making clear what follows (p. 12) :— 

“ After that came Howleglas to Maybrough, wher he 
dyd many marueyleous thynges, y' his name was there 
wel knowen. Than bad the principal of the towne, y' 
he should do some thing y' was neuer sene before: Than 
sayd he that he would go to the highest of the counsail 

se, & flye fro’ it, and anon that was knowen through 
all the towne that Howleglas woul flye from the tope of 
the councel house, in souche that all the towne was ther 
assembled & gathered in the market place to see hym. 
Upo’ the top of the house stod Howleglas with his hands 
wauering as though he would haue flyen and than the 
mw loked whan he should bhaue flyed: wherat he 
aughed, and sayde to the people: I thought there had 
bene no more fooles but myself: but I se wel yt here isa 
hole town ful. For had ye altogether eaid yt ye wold 
haue flie’: yet I wold not haue beleued you, And now 
ye beleue one fore y‘ sayth that he will flye, which thing 
is ynpossible for 1 haue no winges, & no ma’ can flie 
without wynges. And than went he his waye fro’ the 
top of the co'nsail house & left the folke there stand- 
ing. And than departed the folke fro’ thence, som 
blami’g him & som laughing, sayi’g he is a shrewed 
fole for he telleth vs the truth.” 


In Knolles’s ‘Historie °f the Turkes,’ 1621 





(p. 37), there is a similar story told ; but unlike 
Scoggin’s Frenchman (‘Old English Jest-Books,’ 
ed. Hazlitt, vol. ii. p. 127), the poor Turk fell 
upon the hard stones instead of into the watery 
moat. The date, I should say, is given as 1164: 


“ Among other quient deuices of many, for the solem- 
nizing of so great a triumph, there was an actiue Turke, 
who had openly giuen it out, That against an appointed 
time hee would from the top of an high tower in the 
tilt-yard, flie by the space of a furlong: the report 
whereof had filled the citie with a wonderfull expectation 
of so strange a noueltie. The time prefixed being come, 
and the —_— without number assembled, the Turke 
according to his promise, vpon the top of the high tower 
shewed himselfe, girt in a long and large white garment, 
gathered into many pleites and foldings, made of purpose 
for the gathering of the winde : wherewith the foolish 
man had vainly perewaded himselfe to haue houered in 
the aire, as doe birds vpon their wings, or to haue guided 
himeelfe as are ships with their sailes. Standing thus 
houering a great while, as ready to take his flight; the 
beholders still laughing, and crying out, Flie Turke, 
flie, how long shall we expect thy flight? The Emperour 
in the meanetime disswading him from so desperate an 
attempt: and the Sultan betwixt fcare and hope hanging 
in doubtfull suspence what might happen to his country- 
man. The Turke, after he had a great while houered 
with his armes abroad, (the better to haue gathered the 
winde, as birds doe with their wings) and long deluded 
the expectation of the beholders; at length finding the 
winde fit, as he thought, for his purpose, committed bim- 
selfe with his vaine hope vnto the aire: But in stead of 
mounting aloft, this foolish /carus came tumbling downe 
headlong with such violence, that he brake his necke, 
his armee, and legs, with almost all the bones of his 
body. This foolish flight of the Turke gaue such occasion 
of sport and laughter vnto the vulgar people, alwaies 
ready to scoffe and iest at such ridiculous matters, that 
the Turkes attending vpon the Sultan could not walke 
in the streets vnderided; the artificers in their shops 
shaking their armes, with their tooles in their hands, as 
did the Turke, and still crying out, Flie Turke, flie: whereof 
the Emperour hearing, although he could not chuse but 
thereat smile himeelfe, as not ignorant of the scoffes & 
taunts of the vulgar people; yet in fauour of the Sultan, 
who was not a little grieued therewith, he commanded 
such their insolencie to be restrained,” 


Speaking of Knolles’s ‘ Historie,” I have only 
lately become acquainted with it. I had hitherto 
thought that the encomiums passed upon it by 
such critics as Dr. Johnson, Southey, and Hallam 
were perhaps exaggerated. But 1 can now ap- 
preciate to the full what they have written, espe- 
cially Hallam, regarding it. It is in every sense 
excellent, and certainly does not merit the neglect 
into which it appears to have fallen. The title- 
page, by Laurence Johnson, an engraver not men- 
tioned by Walpole, is a fine spirited piece of work. 
The same may also be said of the some thirty por- 
traits scattered throughout the volume. 

My copy of the ‘ Historie’ belonged at one time 
to the Queensberry family, as I find their arms 
embossed in gold on the front and back boards. 
The execution of the design, as well as the motto 
“Ford Ward,” appears to belong to the seven- 
teenth century. The last Duke of Queensberry— 
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for the book must have belonged to one of that 
dignity, as I gather from the strawberry leaves 
round the coronet above the shield—died un- 
married on December 23, 1810, the dukedom 
thereafter passing to the Buccleuch family and the 
subordinate title to the Douglasses. 

Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ inform me if the 
library of this last Duke of ()ueensberry was dis- 
posed of by public auction ; if so, by whom and 
in what town; also, if a sale catalogue is in 
existence, and where it could be seen? A. S. 





THOMAS SOROCOLD, M.A., AUTHOR OF ‘SUP- 
PLICATIONS OF SAINTS,’ CIRCA 1585-1754. 

I shall be obliged for any particulars of this old 
divine, or for the dates of numerous missing edi- 
tions of his popular book of prayers. He was a 
native of Manchester, born in 1561 of respectable 
parentage. Some of his connexions were vintners 
in that town and in Salford. Bradford the martyr 
mentions one of the families. The curious name 
seems to have been derived from a place in Leigh 
parish, Lancashire, near Byrom Hall; and it is 
introduced (my nephew Harold Bailey informs me) 
in Harrison Ainsworth’s novel of the ‘Tower of 
London,’ where the chirurgeon is called Sorocold. 
Thomas was probably educated at the grammar 
school of his native town, and he became a battler 
or student of Brasenose College, Oxford, in 1578. 
By that time he had made himself well known in 
Manchester ; and on Dec, 7, 1579, the executors 
of the bounty of Robert Nowell, brother of the 
Dean of St. Paul’s and the patron of towardly 
scholars, gave 10s. to Thomas Sorocold, “scholar 
of Manchester, com’endid by certen gent’ of Lanca- 
shire, and of Mr. Carter.” Oliver Carter was 
fellow and sub-warden of the foundation of Man- 
chester College. In part iii. of his manual he 
has a good ‘‘Schollers Prayer.” “Tho. Sorow- 
cowld, Lane., pleb. fil.,” was matriculated at his 
college July 18,1580. He was B.A. Feb. 6, 1582, 
and M.A. July 8, 1585. Then followed his ordi- 
nation, and the exercise of his profession in Lanca- 
shire. In July, 1587, he was preaching at Lathom 
House in that county, the seat of the magnificent 
Earl of Derby. On Sept. 25, 1588, Mr. T. Soro- 
cold, preacher, owed 6s. to the estate of Elizabeth 
Goldsmith, of Salford, daughter of Thomas Soro- 
cold; and Ralph Sorocold, vintner, was a debtor 
for 111. His well-known little manual of prayers 
derived much of its popularity from its containing 
“three most excellent Prayers made by the late 
famous Queen Elizabeth,” as well as her portrait. 
On Oct, 29, 1590, this queen presented Tho. Soro- 
cold, A.M., to the rectory of St. Mildred, Poultry, 
London (Newe. ‘Rep.,’ i. 502); but the date of 
his successor there is not given. The three royal 
prayers described by the author as “ ‘ Prestan- 
tiores,’ far more eminent and excellent than all the 





rest,” were the prayer of thanksgiving for the over- 
throw of the Spanish navy, for the success of her 
navy, and another for her navy, 1597. Wood 
says (‘ Athen. Oxon.,’ i. 635) that in the latter end 
of Queen Elizabeth, and in the time of King 
James I., the book took with the vulgar sort, and 
was as much admired as ‘ The Practice of Piety’ 
was afterwards, These facts may give a clue to 
the earliest date of the book. I possess twelve 
copies of it, which have taken very many years to 
get together. The earliest of them, without a title- 
page, once Dr. Bliss’s, has been marked by that 
careful bibliographer as belonging to 1617. This 
edition is dedicated to Prince Charles, and shows 
us that Sorocold was acquainted with the royal 
family. It is dated “from the Rectory of St. 
Mildred in the Poultry, Lond., 1617.” He tells 
the prince that “it is now a year almost since I 
presumed to present unto your Highness my poor 
Mite of Devotion, which your sister, that most 
virtuous Princess Palatine of the Rhine, chal- 
lenged for her own, long before the translation 
of her into that Climate.” This Princess Elizabeth, 
who was born Aug. 16, 1596, married Frederick, 
Elector Palatine of the Rhine, Feb. 14, 1612/3. 
To this edition Sorocold added six small prayers. 
He says that it is now offered “again” to Prince 
Charles’s royal hands. Of the tenth edition we 
may give a copy of the title-page, as follows :— 

Supplications of Saints. A Booke of Praiers and 
Prayses. In foure Parts, 1. Daniels Devotion, 2. 
Pauls Assembly. 3. Dauids Suite. 4. Moses Song. 
Praiers for 1. Thrice every day. 2. Companies. 3. 
Euery one alone. 4. Praises & Graces. Wherein are 
three most excellent Praiers made by the late famous 
Queene Elizabeth. The Tenth Edition. By Tho. Soro- 
cold. Reuel, 8. 4. The emoke of Incense which came 
with the Prayers of the Saints, ascended vp before God. 
London, Printed by I. B. for Nicholas Bourne, and are 
to be sold at his Shop, at the South entry of the Royall 
Exchange. 1622.—8vo., pp. xv. 418+iv. The portrait 
of Queen Elizabeth in this copy is at p. 277. 

After this edition the manual appears to have 
been issued regularly every year, but copies are 
not recorded. The eighteenth edition is dated 
1631, the twenty-first 1634, and the twenty- 
fourth 1638. I have copies of all of these. A 
copy of the 1634 edition, said to be corrected 
and enlarged, once the Duke of Sussex’s, is now 
at the Chetham College, Manchester, the only 
copy of the work possessed by that old library. 
The twenty-sixth edition is in the Bodleian; I 
also possess that edition, with the twenty-seventh, 
1642. Anthony 4 Wood says that the book was 
printed several times in 8vo. and 12mo., and 
that the thirty-eighth edition (?) was printed at 
London in 1671 in 12mo. The British Museum 
has the thirty-sixth and thirty-seventh editions, 
dated 1687, 1690. Hearne had a copy of the 
thirty-eighth edition, London, 1693, 12mo.; and 
he relates that he remembered a very pious lady 
who used to give away great numbers yearly to 
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the poor. I have the thirty-ninth and fortieth 

editions, dated 1703 and 1711. The forty-first 

edition, 1715, is in the British Museum, which 

altogether, Mr. G. Bullen has kindly informed me, 
sesses six editions. 

The only copy in the Free Library, Manchester, 
Sorocold’s native town, is the forty-third, dated 
1729 (392, c. 96). The Bodleian Library, which 
possesses only two editions, has one of the latest, 
viz, that of 1754, the forty-fifth. The title 
damned it in the eyes of Scotchmen, and it never 
seems to have been permitted to cross the border. 
A distinguished bibliographer in Edinburgh 
writes, “ Nobody here knows anything of Soro- 
cold. His ‘Supplications’ is not in the Advocates’ 
Library, nor the Signet, nor the Free College 
Library.” An abridgment of the work was pub- 
lished by Dean Hook, in his admirable “‘ Devo- 
tional Library,” begun in 1846, being reprints 
from well-known Church of England divines for 
parochial distribution. An interesting advertise- 
ment relating to this series of books will be found 
in the first volume of ‘N. & Q.,’ No. 14, Feb. 2, 
1850 (1" S. i. 224), where ‘ Sorocold’s Prayers for a 
Week’ is set down, price 2d. This abridgment of 
Sorocold’s work is well-nigh as scarce as some of 
the early editions, for though I have long sought it 
I still lack it. I may quote in conclusion one of 
Sorocold’s prayers, viz., that for sobriety, illustrat- 
ing the good old meaning of the word temperance: 

“0 Lord God, which hast commanded us to be sober, 
direct my paths in the right way of Sobriety, spiritual 
and corporal ; Suffer me not this day, nor any other, to 
abuse thy good creatures or turn thy grace into wanton- 
ness; let me be not overcome with surfeiting and drunken- 
ness, but avoid all superfluity, using all temperance and 
moderation both in meats & drinks, Grant me a stayed 
mind, a grave & sober disposition, & an humble & lowly 
conceit of my self. Bless me that I may be wise, but to 
sobriety, that 1 may live soberly, righteously, & reli- 
giously in this present world, for Jesué Christ's sake, 
Amen.” 

Joun E. Batrey. 

Stretford, Manchester. 


PECULIAR WORDS AND PHRASES IN 
F. KIRKMAN’S ‘THE WITS.’ 

I have lately amused myself at odd times in 
going carefully through F. Kirkman’s ‘ The Wits; 
or, Sport upon Sport : being a curious Collection 
of several Drolls and Farces’ (1670?), which 
Lowndes admirably describes as “a wretchedly 

rinted work, always found in a sorry condition.” 

he copy which I have looked over is in the valu- 
able Halliwell collection at the Penzance Library, 
and is minus title-page, several farces and drolls 
either being wholly absent or otherwise imperfect, 
whilst the volume is, I take it, the first part, 
written by Kirkman himself, the second being the 
work of Robert Cox. No good sketch of Kirk- 
man’s life has yet been written, and I presume we 





must wait for a year or two until Mr. Leslie Ste- 
phen’s ‘ Dictionary’ reaches the letter K. Granger 
writes thus of him in ‘A Biographical History of 
England ’:— 

“ Francis Kirkman, citizen of London, was a book- 
seller and author. He twice entered into partnership 
with Richard Head, and was assisted by him in writing 
and publishing plays, farces, and drolls. He is said to 
have dealt as largely in drollery of various kinds as Curl 
[sic] did in obscenity and scandal. He has given us 
memoirs of his own life, and probably led the way for 


John Dunton.”—Vol. v. pp. 255 


Speaking of ‘The Wits,’ Granger remarks that the 
“book consists of twenty drolls, chiefly selected 
from the comic scenes of Shakespeare’s plays, in- 
tended for fairs.” Asa matter of fact, there are, 
or should be, twenty-seven drolls. He is referred 
to in Collier’s ‘ Annals of the Stage,’ vol. ii. pp. 81, 
354 ; and also Retrospective Review, second series, 
ii. p. 14. 

Concerning these “ peculiar words and phrases.” 
In collecting them my idea was rather to give 
fresh instances of the usage of unusual expressions 
than to hit upon any hitherto unique. Kirkman’s 
book is so very badly printed, and the number 
of mistakes so alarmingly numerous, that I have at 
times been much exercised what to include and 
what to omit; while, again, several obviously slang 
words are used under circumstances which would 
prevent their being quoted in print. 

Basilisco,* a bully and braggart.—“ In wars the 
Basilisco is preferred” (Droll 11, p. 71). See 
* King John,’ I. i. 

Bene-whids.+—“‘ To cut Bene-whids, that is the 
second Law” (Droll 4, p. 31). What is the mean- 
ing of this word, to which I have found no refer- 
ence? Possibly it is, or was, a cant word of some 
sort employed by beggars, by whom it is used as 
above. Halliwell, in his ‘ Arch. Dict.,’ has “ Bene- 
wid=enjoyed,” A.-S., and cites a quotation from 
Gower. But Kirkman used it in a sense quite 
different. 

Bo to a goose.—“ He can’t say bogh to a goose” 
(‘ Wiltshire Tom,’ p. 30). A well-known and ex- 
pressive phrase. Vide‘ N. & Q.,’ 45S. vi. 94, 164, 
221, 372, 513. 

Booze, immoderate drinking.—“ Except you do 
provide me Humt enough, and Lour to bouze with,” 
&c. (Droll 4, p. 28). Booze is, of course, a well- 
known word ; but what are Hum and Lour, as used 
by the begging fraternity ? 

Bread and butter roqgues.—‘ Fly my fury, ye 
bread and butter rogues” (Droll 15, p. 91). What 
are the special qualifications of this class, who are 
also designated in the next line or two as “ por- 
redg-gutted slaves” and “ Veal-broth boobies ” ? 

By my lady, an oath.—“ Berlady my masters 


—£}( ). 
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we’l not trust the stocks with him,” &c. (‘ The 
Cheater Cheated, p. 77). An oath common in 
two or three forms of contractions and frequently 
met with in fifteenth and sixteenth century dramatic 
works, 

Camballs,* gambols.—“ Let me safe aboard from 
these wild camballs,” &c. (Droll 14, p. 86). 

Copy-hold.—* Y’ are like a coppyhold with nine 
lives in’t ” (Droll 3, p. 25). See Johnson’s ‘ Dic- 
tionary ’ and Brewer’s ‘ Phrase and Fable.’ 

Cove, an individual. —“ A Cove, Fumfumbi 
(Droll 4, p. 32). What is the meaning of Fum- 
fumbi? Another word, presumably, from the voca- 
bulary of beggars. 

Curral and bells.— She...... dandles him, and 
hangs a Curral and bells about his neck, and 
makes him believe his teeth will come again” 
(Droll 10, p. 63). What are curral and bells ?t+ 

Fool’s Paradise, vain hopes, &c.—* All the 
parish wondred why she shud be led into a 
vooles Paradice by him” (‘ Wiltshire Tom,’ p. 31). 
Halliwell, in his ‘ Arch. Dict.,’ gives references to 
a number of early authorities who used this 
phrase. 

Galimaufrey, a confased medley.—“ Thou shalt 
look like a Gallimafry all the dayes of thy 
life” (Droll 21, p. 122). See ‘ Winter’s Tale,’ IV. 
iv.; ‘ Merry Wives of Windsor,’ II. i.; and ‘ Phrase 
and Fable.’ 

Gibberish.—* Your nimble tongues forget your 
Mother Gib-rish,” &c. (Droll 14, p. 83). 

Grutches, gradges.—‘‘ And yet he grutches me 
every bit I eat” (Droll 17, p.99). Halliwell quotes 
this word from Baker’s ‘ Poems,’ p. 78, ed. 1697; 
so that the foregoing reference to Kirkman shows 
the word to have been used a quarter of a century 
previously. 

Jack-a-napes, a vulgar prig.—“ Yes, Jack-an- 
Apes” (Droll 26, p. 168). See ‘Phrase and 
Fable.’ 

Kentish oyster. — 

.oeee Thy eyes are close[d] too Brother 


” 


Scatlergood, 
Bubble. 

Bubble, As fast as a Kentish Oyster (Droll 13, p, 82), 
What is the meaning of this expression ? 

Mad as a March hare.—‘‘ If she run as mad as 
a March Hare, she gets not a bit” (Droll 21, 
p. 121). See‘N. & Q,’ 1" S. iv. 208; 2™4 §, 
viii. 514. 

Mares-trot, an ambling unmethodical dance.— 
“This dancing is like my Mother’s Mares trot” 
(Droll 20, p. 120). 

Maundon, mind, or take care of.—* You must 
hereafter maundon your own pads he saies” 
(Droll 4, p. 31). 

Metapos-copy.—“‘ But a rule, Captain, in Meta- 

te Query, possibly cannibals ?] 

+ Surely a coral and bells, such as is still supplied to 
babies !] 





pos-copy, which I do work by, a certain star i’ th’ 
forehead, which you see not” (Droll 25, p. 160), 
What is metapos-copy, and is this the correct form 
of spelling it ¢* 

Paip.—“ What, a Munstrel! This is aumost as 
good as a Paip” (‘ Wiltshire Tom,’ p. 28). 

Peach, a tell-tale.—“ You had best go Peach, do 
Peach” (Droll 10, p. 64). See‘ Phrase and Fable,’ 

Penny-pot poets. —“ Your penny pot Poets are 
such pelting theeves” (Droll 12, p. 76). 

Querpo, without coat or cloak.—“ If there is a 
taylor amongst’em, he shall first take measure of 
my highness, for I must no longer walk in 
Querpo” (Droll 6, p. 40). A word apparently not 
uncommonly used by the old dramatists. See 
Massinger’s ‘ Fatal Dowry,’ II. ii.; Beaumont and 
Fletcher’s ‘ Love’s Cure,’ [[. i.; and Halliwell re 
fers to Nabbe’s ‘The Bride,’ sig. r, LV., and to 
Collins’ ‘ Miscellanies ' (1762), p. 132. It is some- 
times spelt quirpo, and is said to be derived from 
the Spanish en cuerpo, i. ¢., without a cloak. 

Surcingle, “a long upper girth which often went 
over the panel or saddle.”—“ I’le have a sursingle, 
and make you like a hawk” (Droll 14, p. 86). 
“The paytrellys, swrsenglys, and crowpers ” (* Morte 
d@’ Arthur,’ i. 211). Quoted on the authority of 
Halliwell, ‘ Arch. Dict.’ 

Tobacco.—Droll 24, p. 160, contains a very 
curious reference to the practice of adulterating 
tobacco. 

Wassail bowl.—“ She should make an excellent 
wassel boule” (Droll 12, p. 69). W. Roserrs, 

Heamoor, near Penzance. 





SHAKSPEARIANA, 
‘Kine Jon,’ IIL. iv. 61.— 

K. Phi. Bind up those tresses, O what love I note 
In the fair multitude of those her hairs ! 
Where but by chance a silver drop hath fallen, 
Even to that drop ten thousand wiry friends 
Do glue themselves in sociable grief, 
Like true, inseparable, faithful loves, 
Sticking together in calamity, 
To England, if you will, 

Bind up your hairs, 
Yes that I will; and wherefore will I do it? 
1 tore them from their bonds, &c, 
What reasonable and consistent meaning can we 
attach to the ejaculation of Constance, “ To Eng- 
land if you will”? Mr, Aldis Wright, in his 
recent annotated edition of the play, which it is 
to be supposed—and feared—represents the text 
which will be put forth in his new Cambridge 
edition, considers that she replies ‘ here to Philip's 
invitation in 1. 20,” full forty-eight lines back— 

I prithee, lady, go away with me. 

This reference is considered by him to be 80 
natural that it may possibly be accounted for in 
either of two ways: “ Possibly Constance after 


Const. 
K. Phi. 
Const, 





[* Metaposcopy=physiognomy, from Gr. exontu.] 
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the first outburst of her distraction relapses into 

thy, and gives herself up to Philip’s guidance.” 
fer two long and vehement speeches which follow 
should surely preclude any thought of apathy till 
the rushes again, disordering her hair, from the 
scene. 

Equally unlucky is the alternative suggestion : 
“Possibly lines 21-67 may have been added to 
the original draft of the play.” But a finished 
sene of Shakespeare is not to be torn limb from 
latchet with impunity. The lines supposed to have 
been afterthoughts include reference to the action— 

I am not mad : this hair I tear is mine, 
which is indispensable to explain both Philip’s 
injunction, “‘ Bind up your hairs,” and her reply 
to it. 

In any case Constance was not so distracted 
that she could construe the French king’s words 
wan invitation to “go away with” him “to Eng- 
land.” As Shakespeare did not write nonsense, 
the text must be corrupt, whether we are able to 
restore it or not. The case does not appear to me 
to be desperate. 

In the response of Constance, “ Yes, that I will,” 
I recognize an echo to the words “if you will,” 
now wrongly assigned to herself, and which con- 
sequently and naturally are to be given to King 
Philip. The problem, then, is narrowed to divin- 
ing the phrase which reader or typographer was 
guilty of transforming into “ To England.” Several 
plausible readings occur to me, but I give to this 
the palm of highest probability :— 

Like true inseparable, faithful loves, 
Sticking together in calamity. [70 Constance, 
To end—an if you will, bind up your hairs, 
Const. Yes, that I will; and wherefore will I do it? 
W. Warkiss Lioyp. 


Saaxspeare: ‘Crmpeuiye,’ V. v. 447, 448.— 
And “ mollis aer ” 
We term it “ mulier,” 

Ido not remember to have seen it pointed out 
anywhere that this etymology of mulier is found in 
“A World of Wonders: or an Introduction to a 
Treatise touching the Conformitie of ancient and 
moderne wonders : or a Preparatiue Treatise to the 
Apologie for Herodotus. The Argument whereof is 
taken from the Apologie for Herodotus written in 
Iatine by Henrie Stephen, and continued here by 
the Author himselfe. Translated out of the best 
corrected French copie [by R.C.]. London, 1607.” 
After mentioning various etymologies which had 
been invented by the priests and monks—as, for 
instance, that “ Gregory is compounded of Grex, 
that is an assembly, & of Goire, that is preacher; 
Katherine, of Katha, that is all, and of ruina 
ouerthrow”—the author adds (p. 292): “If any 
thall reply and say, that it is not to be wondered 
that the ancient Latinists neuer me’tioned these 
Etymologies, considering the names were not then 





in vse; I answer, that they haa as good dexteritie 
in giuing Etymologies of ancient latin words ; 
witnesse the notation of Mulier, quasi mollis aer.” 
The derivation of mulier from mollis is due to 
Varro, as appears from the following passage of 
Lactantius (De opificio Dei c. xii): “Item mulier, 
ut Varro interpretatur, a mollitie est dicta, im- 
mutata et detracta littera, velut mollier.” I have 
been unable to discover at present who is respon- 
sible for the cer. W. Avpis Wricnr. 


Comrtexion: ‘As You Like Ir,’ IIT. ii. 204 
(7% §, i. 144).—I am quite unable to accept Dr. 
Nicnoxson’s explanation of the word complexion 
as used above. The very fact that Rosalind says, 
“Good my complexion ! dost thou think though 
I am caparisoned like a man, I have a doublet and 
hose in my disposition?” shows that her complexion 
and disposition are not identical but different. 
When Rosalind says, ‘‘ Good my complexion,” she 
evidently refers to Celia’s remark (Il. 191-2, Globe 
edition, in the same scene) : “And a chain, that 
you once wore, about his neck. Change you 
colour ?” These words are in reply to Rosalind’s 
question, “Is ita man?” There can be no doubt 
that she blushes, and would fain not do so. 

F. C. Brrxseck Terry. 

CARLYLE AND GREEN ON SHAKSPEARE.—Car- 
lyle, in his ‘ Hero-Worship’ (“The Hero as a 
Poet,” sect. iii. p. 172), says, “ Marlborough, you 
recollect, said he knew no English history but 
what he had learned from Shakespeare.” 

Green’s ‘ History of the English People,’ chap. vii. 
book vi. vol. ii. p. 478, says,‘ When Chatham was 
asked where he had read his English history, he 
answered, In the plays of Shakespeare.” 

Carlyle and Green do not give any reference 
whence they took what is essentially the same in 
subject—historical acquirement gained by reading 
Shakespere’s plays—only with the difference Car- 
lyle assigns it to one person, Green to another. 

I should like to know where the saying is re- 
ported, either of Marlborough or Chatham. Has 
it been handed down by tradition first to one then 
to the other? Has it had the fate of the saying 
which belonged to the first Lord Shaftesbury, and 
was given by Froude to Rogers. According to 
Burnett’s history of his own times, Lord Shaftes- 
bury having delivered himself of the utterance that 
there was only one true religion with which he was 
acquainted, and being eagerly asked by a young 
lady what that religion was, he answered, “ That 
which no wise man tells to another.” 

It may be said that if Chatham attributed his 
knowledge of history to Shakespere, the authority 
of the minister was of much greater value than 
that of the general, of the political rather than of 
the military genius. W. J. Biren. 
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BYRONIC LITERATURE. 
(Continued from p. 3.) 
Class 1V.—Fiction relating to Byron. 

Ossian’s Address tothe Sun. Lines supposed to have 
been written by Byron on a leaf of the second volume 
of Macpherson’s ‘ Ossian.’ These volumes are preserved 
in the library at Harvard University. The MS. notes 
and the *‘ Address’ are now known to be forgeries. 

Glenarvon, a Novel. By Lady Caroline Lamb. Henry 
Colburn, 1816, 

The Vampyre. Letters, spurious. 
Sherwood, Neely & Jones. 1519, 

Gordon, a Tale. 8vo. pp. 80, Allman, 1821. 

Cato to Lord Byron, on the Immortality of his Writ- 


By Dr. Polidori, 


ings. S8vo. pp. 128. 1824. 

Venetia, a Novel. By B. Disraeli. Henry Colburn. 
1837. 

Medora Leigh. By Dr. Charles Mackay, 1 vol, post 
Svo. R. Bentley. 1869. 


True Story of Lady Byron's Life. By Harriet Beecher 
Stowe. Macmillan’s Magazine, September, 1869. 

The Suppressed Letters of Lord Byron. Collected by 
H. Schultess-Young. R. Bentley. 1569. Publication 
suspended. 

A Spiritual Interview with Lord Byron ; his Lordship’s 
Opinion about his New Monument. 12mo. pp. 18. 1875. 

New Don Juan, and the Last Canto of the Original 
‘Don Juan.’ From the papers of the Contessa Guiccioli. 
12mo. pp. 61. Circa 1876. 

A Letter from Byron to Teresa. fall Mall Gazette, 
May 29, 1884. 

t1cHARD Epocumne. 
33, Tedworth Square, Chelsea. 
(To be continued.) 


SCOTCH KIRK SESSION RECORDS, 

Recently going over some of my transcribings I 
came across many matters which I should like to 
add to the curious extracts which have appeared 
in‘N.& Q.’ The following needs no comment on 
my part, but I feel sure it will interest many, and 
deserves to be put on record in‘N. & Q.’ I, as 
usual, follow as closely as possible the original 
orthography :— 

Act against prophaners mad by ye provinciall Synod of 
Glasgow and Air mad at Air October 3, 1695. 

The provinciall synod of Glasgow and Air taking to 
their most serious consideration qt notwithstanding ye 
mighty...... commands and dreadfull threatnings con- 
tained in the Scripture of...... certain laws of this nation 
BD Dosen Acts of the General Assembly of this Church 
sg** all impiety and prophaners yet the open out break- 
ings of wickedness are not restrained, but God is daily 
provoked the proffessione of Christianity discredited and 
the pernicious deedly infections of evill example dis- 
eminated & spread abroad by the abounding scandela of 
prophane and Idle swearing, cursing, Sabbath breaking 
prophane withdrawing from and contempt of Gospell 
ordinances weakning of piety...... exercises theirof, for- 
nicatioune, ardulterie, drunknes, excessive tippling, blas- 
phemie and other gross abominable sins, whereas the 
Generall Assembly of this Church by their act the seven- 
tein of Aprill 1694 doth recomend to all Ministers and 
Kirk Sessiounes to apply to their severall Magistraits 
of their bounds for putting these Acts of parla- 
ment ag** propbannes in executione viz. act parl: 
June 28 intituled Act ag*t prophannes strictly injoyning 





that all Magistrats shall putt the laws & acts ag* pro. 
phannes to exact & punctual executione at all times & 
ag* all persones whither Officers, Shoulders or others wt 
out exceptione upon applicatione from any Minister 
Kirk Sess: or any person in their name gieving informa. 
tione and offering sufficient probatione ag** the offender 
theirof. That the provincial Synod may not be wanting 
to their duty in contributing their utmost indevours for 
bearing down and punishing of wickednes they doe, in 
the first place in the aw and dread of the great God who 
will not hold them guiltless who break any of his com. 
mands, besech warn and...... all people under their in- 
spection & charge to break off their sins by repentance 
and seriously in the fear of the Lord to apply themselves 
to a sober and conscientious Christian and circumspect 
walk inall maner of conversation as becomes the pro. 
feasers of the Glorious Gospell of the blessed God, and as 
the would not increase the heavy displeasure and just 
indignatione of the holy one and...... draw doun his 
judements upon themselves and the land and......nixt 
that they doe exert and require all ministers within this 
province freely and faithfuily to preach ag* all formen. 
tioned enormeous sines as the crying sins of the time 
that people may be brought to convictione of their sine 
and the danger. 
Atrrep Cas, Jonas, 
Swansea, 
(To be continued.) 





‘Tue Perits or tue Natioy.’—As ‘N, &Q’ 
is a work of general reference on literary subjects, 
it may be well to place on record in its pages the 
correction of a mistake on a question of which] 
believe I am the only person living who has any 
personal knowledge. In a notice of my late 
brother, R. B. Seeley, which appeared in the 
Atheneum last month, he is stated to have been 
the author of a volume bearing the above title, 
This is not the fact. It was written by a lady 
who was widely known in certain circles as an 
authoress under the name of “Charlotte Eliz 
beth.” My brother wrote a subsequent volume, 
called ‘Remedies for the Perils of the Nation, 
which has probably given rise to the mistake. [ 
some time since saw in a shop a copy of another of 
his works, ‘The Greatest of the Plantagenets,’ 
with the name of Clifford on the back. On asking 
the bookseller why he had put that name on it, he 
said he had seen it stated somewhere that it was 
written by the well-known professor. These, ia 
addition to many similar instances, show the 
danger of trusting to common report as to the 
authorship of anonymous publications. 

G. Seevey. 

Eastbourne. 


Tue Mitre a Femate Heappress.— 


“ La mitre était primitivement une coiffure commune 
aux hommes et aux femmes. Au IV* siécle, les hommes 
l'abandonnérent ; I'Eglise la conserva pour ses pontifes 
Les vierges continuérent a la porter; toute fois, elle dif- 
ferait des mitres episcopales, Ces derniéres n'avaient 
guere que huit 4 dix centimetres de haut.”—Le Chanoine 
Cerf, ‘ Hist, Notre Dame de Reims,’ vol ii. p. 583. 


J, MasKett, 
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Queries. 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
umes and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
wswers may be addressed to them direct, 





ArsHaM AND THE Spanish ArmaDa.—In the 
list of ships of the English fleet sent out to fight 
the Armada in 1588 I notice several ‘‘ coasters 
vith the Lord Admiral as of Apsham,.” There 
mw Bartholomew, of Apsham, 130 tons, 70 
silors, Capt. Nicholas Wright ; Rose, of Aps- 
ham, 110 tons, 50 sailors, Capt. Thomas Sandy, 
or Sanny; Gift, of Apsham, 25 tons, 20 sailors. 
Also, in the list of volunteers with the Lord Ad- 
niral we find the Unicorn, of Apsham, 100 
tons, 50 sailors, Capt. Walter Edney. As these 
ships are in each case in the company of others 
wnt by southern or western ports, such as Dart- 
nouth, Weymouth, Lyme, Bridgwater, Bristol, &c., 
it would seems probable that they also belonged to 
the south-west of England. Moreover, it is evi- 
dent that a place which could furnish four ships of 
considerable tonnage must have been a place of 
some importance in those days. However, I am 
able to identify Apsham, as I do not find such 
a place recorded in any gazetteer or topograph- 
ial work to which [ have access, May it 
have been a misspelling for Topsham, which, 
although a place of little note in the present 
day, was, as the port of Exeter, a port of some 
importance in the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies? The solution of this point will be of much 
interest locally in more than one sense, and I beg 
winvitethrough your columns information thereon. 

W. H. K. Wricnt. 
Plymouth, 


‘Memoirs or Capt. Peter Drake.’—Can any 
correspondent give me information about the follow- 
ing book and its author, ‘The Memoirs of Capt. 
Peter Drake, containing...... several material Anec- 
dotes regarding King William and Queen Anne’s 
Wars with Lewis XIV. of France’ (Dublin, 1755)? 
Lowndes says, ‘‘ It was rigidly suppressed by the 
captain’s family”; and Prof. Pryme mentions it 
as “‘an exceedingly rare” book, which he lent to 
Macaulay. Is anything known of this Capt. Drake; 
and are the ‘Memoirs’ supposed to be a true 
account of his life, or a fiction, like the ‘ Memoirs 
of a Cavalier’ ? . T. 
Wavertree, 


Frerpom or Tur City or Lonpon.—I have 
repeatedly been told that freemen only could carry 
on a business in the City of London; but this free- 
dom could be secured to others who were not 
natives of the City by being apprenticed there, or 
purchased by them, and I know one gentleman who 
did pay for this privilege. I should like to know 
how far back this may extend, and if any register 





was kept showing parentage of the apprentice, or 
whether he got some certificate making him a 
freeman on completion of his indentures. If there 
were registers kept can these be seen now, and 
were they adopted when this restriction as to busi- 
ness may have been formed? I suppose a certificate 
of baptism would in the olden days have been 
sufficient for those born freemen. 
C. C. Roperrson. 


Gipgon Harvey, M.D.—There were two per- 
sons of this name, both of whom flourished in the 
seventeenth century. They have been often con- 
fused the one with the other, but Dr. Munk, in 
his ‘ Roll of the Royal College of Physicians,’ dis- 
criminates between the two. As a further con- 
tribution to the question, I may note that in 
December, 1661, letters of denization were granted 
to a Dr. Gideon Harvey, born at the Hague, son 
of John and Elizabeth Harvey (see ‘ Calendar of 
State Papers,’ under the above date). I have 
referred to the original entry, but nothing is said 
as to the date of birth. Another Gideon Harvey, 
who was for many years physician to the Tower, 
was one of the original founders of the Society for 
the Promotion of Christian Knowledge. His name 
occurs in the early records of the society. 


R. B. P. 


‘Crying your GAmE.”—At public schools in 
the olden time punishment for certain breaches of 
decorum was obviated if the offender had sufficient 
time for “‘ crying his game.” The various formulx 
were in Latin or English, and required to be 
rapidly uttered. What is the origin of the term 
** Crying your game”? A list of the formule, if 
not trenching upon the domain of cryptadia, might 
be desirable. PRESBYTER. 


Baron Dcunsorne.—Has this nobleman, who 
was Roman Catholic Bishop of Cork, left any 
memoirs ; and, if so, in whose possession are they ? 

W. " 


Jews 1n Lonpon.— Where shall I find an account 
of the Roman brick found in Mark Lane, sculptured 
with ‘“‘Samson driving the foxes into a field of 
corn”? This brick was the key of an arched vault 
discovered full of burnt corn. Mr. Richard Waller 
deduced from this that the Jews were settled in 
London at the time of the Roman occupation. 

C. A. Warp. 

Haverstock Hill. 


Earpistey Oak, nearn Hererorp.—Is this 
noted for anything besides its age !—as it is visited 
from all parts of the country. D. C. © 


Dr. Jonyson anp THE Kino’s Evit.—If Dr. 
Johnson was, as a child, touched for the king’s 
evil by Queen Anne, what became of the gold token 
which, according to the ritual of the office for heal- 
ing, would be hung round his neck during the ser- 
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vice? With the doctor’s views, it is probable that 
he would preserve it carefully during his lifetime, 


and it would be interesting to know what became | 


of such a relic after his death. 
B. Montcomerts RANKING. 


Dr. Warrs.—The doctor was very small of 
stature, and one day he overheard a gentleman 
saying, “ What! is that the great Dr. Watts?” 
He turned round good-humouredly, and quoted 
one of his own lyric poems :— 

Were I so tall to reach the pole, 

Or mete the ocean with my span, 

I must be measured by my soul ; 

The mind ’s the standard of the man. 
Can this be connected with any locality? Watts 
began to preach in the private parlour of a citizen 
in Mark Lane, and afterwards had a meeting-house 
in the same street. Did it happen in Mark Lane? 

C. A. Warp. 
Haverstock Hill. 


‘‘H CAN NEITHER READ NoR swim.”—This 
saying is well known as a Greek proverb, and is 
quoted in Fraser (xxvi. 477). Where is it found 
in the original; and at how early a date? If proved 
ancient, it would overset the assertion of Prof. Paley 
(Fraser, March, 1880), that the use of writing for 
books in Greece was hardly known at all before 
400 B.c. James D. Borwer. 

Madizon, Wisconsin, U.S. 


R. Martix.—Can any one tell me the name of 
any engraving, illustrated book, or magazine sold 
by R. Martin, who was some sixty years ago a 
book and print seller in Great Queen Street, Lin- 
coln’s Inn ? ALFRED CaPEs, 

Grove House, Christ Church, Hampstead. 


Tur ‘New Evcuisa Dictionaxy.—Can any 
correspondent throw light on the word “ Brait, a 
rough diamond,” given in Bailey (1721 and sub- 
sequent editions)? Is the word still in use; and 
can it be traced further back than 1721? Quota- 
tions (of any date) containing this word will be 
acceptable. 

Brake-hopper.—This word appears in recent 
dictionaries, where it is variously stated to be “a 
book-name” and “a local name” for a certain 
genus of birds. What is the authority for it? 

Brake.—Quotations wanted for this word in the 
sense of a carriage-frame used for breaking-in 
horses (any date); also examples, earlier than 
1850, of brake meaning an apparatus for retard- 
ing the motion of a wheel; and quotations of 
any date for brake-bar, brake-beam, brake-block, 
and brake-shoe. 

Brane bred-stitch.—A correspondent sends me 
a reference to the preface to Taylor's ‘ Praise of 
the Needle,’ twelfth ed., 1640, in which brane 
occurs. The quotation was sent as an illustra- 
tion of braid, but apparently the words mean 











“bran-bread stitch ”—a fanciful designation, but 
not more so than the names of other “ stitches” 
used in embroidery. Can any correspondent 
throw light on this name ? 

I shall be glad to receive quotations (with ful] 
references) relating to any of the words in the 
portion of the work which has been placed unde 
my charge (Br. to end of B.) 

Hewry Braptey, 

11, Bleisho Road, Lavender Hill, 8.W. 


Srewarps or Manors.—Can any reader inform 
me of the position and occupation of stewards of 
manors temp. Queen Elizabeth ? Were they gener. 
ally, as now, attorneys ? ReEGINabpvs, 


Avutuor or Porm Wantev.—Who was the 
Author of ‘ Euthemia, or the Power of Harmony; 
a Poem in blank verse, sacred to the Memory of 
a deceased Pair’? According to Percy, ‘ Reliques 
of Anc. Eng. Poetry,’ i. (1767), 328, it was 
“written by an ingenious Physician near Bath, 
who chose to conceal his name.” There is no 
notice of it in Halkett and Laing’s ‘ Dictionary, 
Percy mentions an edition of 1756, and Watts of 
1762. Another work, with the second portion o 
this title, “the power of Harmony,” is known to 
have been written by John Gilbert Cooper. 

T. N. Brusurievp, M.D, 


Salterton, Devon. 


Rozert Lemon, F.S.A., anp James Crosnr, 
F.S.A.— The undersigned wishes to correspond 
with relatives or intimate friends who are familix 
with the incidents in the life of either of thew 
gentlemen. Mr. Lemon edited the ‘Calendar d 
State Papers, Domestic Series, 1581-90.’ At om 
time he was a member of the Council of th 
Society of Antiquaries. He died January 3, 1867, 
Mr. Crosby, in 1859, resided at 1, Adelphi Ter 
race, London. He died July 22, 1867, aged 
sixty-two. Joun Warp Deax. 

18, Somerset Street, Boston, Mass., U.S. 


Avutnor anp Traystator Wantep of ‘At 
Historical Description of the Glorious Conquest 
the City of Buda, the Capital City of the King 
dom of Hungary, by the Victorious Arms of the 
Thrice Illustrious and Invincible Emperor Le 
pold I, Under the Conduct of His Most Seren 
Highness the Duke of Lorraine and the Elector d 
Bavaria. London; printed for Robert Clavell # 
the Peacock in St. Paul’s Churchyard, 1686. 
According to the preface the original was writtel 
in French, 4to. 68 pp. L. L. 

Hull. 


Tne Bririsnh Frac.—When was the third lio 
added to the British flag? Historians differ. 
CeLer et Aupax. 
Ozong, A Piace 1x Enctanp.—In that curious 
book ‘ Livre de la Femme Forte,’ par un Religiewt 
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de Fontevrault, Paris, 1510, there is a strange 
legend of a Franciscan friar who, “estans en Engle- 
terre vindrent en ung manoir situé et assis en une 
grande forest entre Londes et Ozone,” where there 
was a Benedictine priory, applied for a night’s 
shelter. Refused by the prior, he was forced to 
take refuge in a stable, into which he was secretly 
admitted by a compassionate novice of the priory. 
In the night the novice had a vision, in which the 
Redeemer appeared to him in the Franciscan habit 
and ordered him to put the unmerciful prior to 
death by strangulation. In the morning the prior 
was found dead in his bed. Where was the place 
called Ozone ? J. Maske. 


Duxepom or Corxywatt.—Is this title here- 
ditary or not? So far as I have noted it has been 
very irregular both in succession and creation. For 
instance, Richard of ‘Bordeaux appears, on the 
death of his father, to have been created Prince of 
Wales, but not Duke of Cornwall. On the other 
hand, Henry of Windsor was, I gather, created 
Duke of Cornwall, but not Prince of Wales. These 
are sufficient ; although instances of vagarity are 
noticeable with each Prince of Wales, many of 
whom seem to have ignored, or rather not enjoyed, 
the title, although probably they did the re- 
venues. Among the patents of the present holder 
Dod only specifically notices those of the prince- 
dom of Wales, and the earldoms of Chester and 
Dublin. If not created, whence does H.R.H. 
inherit? It is a popular idea that these two titles 
are conjoined. I know of no legal right. Has 
custom created one ? J. J. 8. 


Hammer Ponps.—Near Thursley in Surrey 
(and I believe in other parts of the county) there 
are some ponds which are known by the name of 
Hammer Ponds. Manning and Bray state that 
the origin of the expression was that an iron-mill 
formerly existed in the neighbourhood ; and as it 
is well known that there were extensive iron- 
works in Sussex and the southern part of Surrey, 
this derivation has been generally accepted. 
Kemble, however, in his “monumental work,” 
‘The Saxons in England’ (Birch’s ed. of 1876, 
vol. i, p. 350), remarks that one of the names used 
in Germany in speaking of the Saxon deity Thor 
is Hamar, a word perhaps originally derived from 
his supposed weapon, and now almost synonymous 
with devil; and he suggests some connexion 
between this and the expression Hammer Ponds. 
The name of the village Thursley itself is doubt- 
less connected with that of the deity (whence, as 
is well known, is derived that of our fifth day of 
the week), and near it there is a hill called 
Thunder Hill, 2 name which is probably of 
similar origin. Kemble does not omit to mention 
the existence of those three singular natural 
mounds in the same neighbourhood which are 





commonly called the Devil’s Jumps, and the re- 
markable valley or depression popularly known as 
the Devil’s Panchbow]. But what I wish to ascer- 
tain, if possible, is whether it is known when the 
expression Hammer Ponds was first applied to the 
ponds in question, and whether they were so called 
before the construction of the iron-works which 
Manning and Bray believed to be the origin of the 
name. W. T. Lywy. 
Blackheath. 





Replies. 


WAS JOHN BUNYAN OF GIPSY ORIGIN! 
(7 §. ii. 3, 52.) 

That John Bunyan should, in a time of great 
mental agony, ask his father if they were Israel- 
ites, is not surprising. The question had, we may 
be sure, nothing whatever to do with the gipsies. 
In 1649 certain of the Levellers made them- 
selves very troublesome to the army authorities, 
and caused fear, which we cannot consider entirely 
groundless, among many quiet people in London 
and the neighbourhood. They had dug on St. 
George’s Hill, where they had no claim to exercise 
rights of property. On appearing before Lord 
Fairfax, the general of the Parliamentary armies, 
Everard, one of their leaders, said :— 

“ He was of the race of the Jews; that all the liberties 
of the people were lost by the coming in of William the 
Conqueror, and that ever since, the people of God had 
lived under tyranny and oppression worse than that of their 
forefathers under the Egyptians ; but now the time of the 
deliverance was at hand, and God would bring his people 
out of this slavery, and restore them to their freedom, 
in enjoying the fruits and benefits of the earth,”—White- 
lock’s ‘ Memorials,’ ed, 1732, p. 397. 

Everard and his companions published several 
pamphlets where this notion is stated more fully. 
It is highly probable, therefore, that John Bunyan 
had either read some of these, or that he had been 
in company with members of the sect who had 
expounded their opinions to him. It would be 
interesting to know when the fancy that we English 
are of the seed of Abraham was first taught. I 
cannot trace it earlier than 1649, but I believe 
there is evidence that some of the fanatics of the 
previous century had said something of the sort. 
Did any of the Anabaptists of the Low Countries 
hold a similar opinion ? EpwarD PEACOCK. 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 

This extraordinary question seems to rest on no 
other ground than Bunyan’s statement in ‘ Grace 
Abounding’ that his father’s house was “ of that 
Rank that is meanest and most despised of all the 
families of the Land.” Surely this meant no more 
than that his family was very poor and low. 

As to the tinkering, although many gipsies were 
and are tinkers, it does not follow that all tinkers 
must be gipsies ; and Bunyan in a deed of gift, 
dated 1685, calls himself “ Brazier.” 
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But if dependetce can be placed on the two 
existing portraits of Bunyan, one by Sadler, which 
has been often engraved, and another copied from 
a sketch by White, prefixed to Canon Venables’s 
excellent edition, all question of gipsy origin must 
be at once dismissed. The Oriental cast of features 
in the gipsies is as strongly marked asin the Jews, 
while a more typical English face than that of 
Bunyan, with his blunt features and open burly 
expression, cannot be imagined, His first bio- 
grapher, Charles Doe, who knew him personally, 
speaks of his ruddy face and reddish hair. No 
gipsy ever had such a face asthat. J. Dixon. 


When our “‘ dreamer’s” father, in reply to his 
son’s specific question, confessed his origin in 
“that rank that is meanest and most despised of 
all families of the land,” I should infer that he 
meant to indicate a servile origin. We must not 
judge of this language by the light of our nine- 
teenth century, and conclude that it meant merely 
“the poor labouring class” now among us, because 
the speaker is represented as owner of a house and 
land, with property to bequeath by will. 

John Bunyan was born in 1628, and his father 
may well have recollected the Tudor dynasty with 
family reminiscences of the Plantagenets, when 
serfs were attached to the soil in every manor of 
England ; so by this light *‘ the most despised ” 
meant slaves; and this applies to the family origin 
in times past only. Nor can it be admitted that 
this Englishman, so plainly answering his son, 
could have had in reserve any theory as to a Nor- 
man origin. 

It seems a weak point with our author to con- 
nect Buignon of Soissons (no date) with Boynun 
of Pullokeshille in 1286. What is the evidence ? 
The latter name varies to Bonham, and may be 
compared with such forms as Boynton and Boy- 
ton—see Boyton-end, in Norfolk. I am much 
interested in the topographical fact of a Bonyon’s- 
end at Elstow; and it is only in this form of Bon= 
Bun that we can properly deal with the name, the 
other quotations being too remote of date. 
Starting, then, with Bonyon’s-end, we may remark 
that every town and village have “ ends ”; thus we 
meet with Well-end, Ponder’s-end, Southend, 
West-end, and Bone-end—such “ ends,” I take it, 
having been created out of common or waste land, 
external to the original commune. Taking, then, 
“ Bon” and “ Bun” as convertible, I have to sug- 
gest that a d has dropped out of Bonyon, the 
supposed prefix “Bond” being the same as in 
“ bondsman.” 

Admitting the servile origin as implied by the 
father’s statement, this seems a workable hypo- 
thesis. But we are told that the Bunyans should 
be gipsies. Now, as a matter of fact, we know 
very little indeed of the gipsies at the remote dates 
placed before us (1286, &c.). The first historical 


matter I know of is the Act of 1530. But I con. 
sider that gipsies were always with us, though un- 
differentiated from other dregs of the population, 
For instance, I do not know why the fellowship of 
Robin Hood may not have been a gipsy encamp- 
ment ; but the name gipsy was not then invented, 
Again, the Shaksperian encampment of ‘ As You 
Like It’ in the Forest of Arden looks very like it. 
If not from the gipsies, whence was the idea picked 
up? It is of a community camping out ; now we 
call it an excursion; lately it would have been a 
picnic; before that it was gipsying :— 

Oh ! the days when we went gipsying, a long time ago. 
A return to nature is always welcome to our 
human instincts; so it is that used-up swells may 
take to colonization and like it, but 1 say nothing 
of their pecuniary success. 

I will now deal with dates so far as I can, sub- 
ject to correction. The Act of 1530 was passed to 
prohibit vagrancy. If, then, the first of these 
Bunyans whom Mr. Brown has placed on record 
settled at Elstow in 1542, he has twelve years to 
“shake down” as a victualler, and serfdom was 
then an authentic British institution, in evidence 
of which we have an Act of manumission, 
temp. Elizabeth, dated 1574, and the final Act of 
1660. 

It seems to me that these Bunyans, dealing ex- 
clusively with the four generations now authen- 
ticated, may have been serts by legal status, and yet, 
ethnically, true gipsies by origin. I will not now 
digress as to the similitude of Bonian with Boem 
or Bohemian, a name for gipsy, but hope that I 
have written sufficient to induce the popular pastor 
of Bedford to reconsider his theory of a Norman 
origin. A. Hatt. 


Errects or Tak Encusn Accent (7™ §. i 
363, 443, 482 ; ii. 42).—It is now some years since 
I first noticed the peculiar “ effect of the English 
accent on the length of a vowel” pointed out by 
Dr. Murray (as quoted by Pror. Skear) in his 
law No. 1. Several of the examples given by Pror. 
Sxear in his list are to be found in my note-book, 
but I had not collected so many. I had also not 
noticed that the vowel shortened by the accent was 
long in the oldest form of the word also ;* nor that 
the vowel was immediately followed by two or 
more consonants ;* nor that the words were dis- 
syllables.* On the other hand, I had noticed 
(which seems to have been overlooked by Dr. 
Murray and Pror. Skeat, and which may be 4 
point of some importance) that the words are 
mostly compound words. Of the twenty-four 
enumerated by Pror. Skear the first sixteen 
are compound words. Indeed, in my note-book 
the heading under which I have been collect- 


* It will be shown further on that not one of these 
three rules is universally adhered to. 
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ing my examples is “accented vowels shortened 
jn compound words.” 

It is not, however, quite true that the vowel in 
the oldest form of the word is always long. Pror. 
SxeaT himself allows in 4, s.v. “ Groundsel,”* that 
the A.-S. « (the original vowel) “ was really at the 
first short.” And I can give him another example. 
The vowel in the A.-S. verb brecan is, I believe, 
short; it was afterwards lengthened, and is still 
long in our to break ; and this has become short 
again in break-fast, though it remains long in 
break-water. + 

Neither is it quite trae that the vowel is always 
immediately followed by two or more consonants. 
Theoin holiday (oneof Pror. Skeat’sown examples) 
is immediately followed by only one consonant, and 
the same may be said of Holyrood (not given by 
Pror. SKEAT), in which the y is certainly not a con- 
sonant. And this is again the case with two-pence, 
three-pence,and we may also say five-pence, all given 
in ProF.Skear's list. [t is true that these words are 
vulgarly pronounced tuppence, thrippence or thrup- 
pence, [and fippence,as Pror. Skear says ; butsurely 
the second p was added after the shortened pro- 
nunciation had been adopted, for the purpose of 
marking the pronunciation, and is not found in 
the original words. And the same may be said of 
two-penny, three-penny, &c. (see next paragraph). 
According to the law laid down, the long vowel 
should in every case be immediately followed in 
the original word by two or more consonants, and 
this is the case with a good manyof Pror. Skeat’s 
words, but in others it is not so, at least according 
to Pror. Skeat's way of putting the matter. He 
says “ house-band ” (in which the ou is not imme- 
diately followed by two consonants) “ becomes 
husband”; but it does not appear that house-band 
ever did exist. Housewife does still exist, and is 
by no means always pronounced hussif, and here 
again an ¢ separates the twoconsonants.§ Neither 





* Prov. Skea epeaks as if grunsel were the ouly known 
pronunciation of this word. This is certainly not the 
case among the educated classes. Indeed, though I have 
lived much in the country and have known the weed ever 
since [ was quite a child, I have never heard any one, 
educated or uneducated, pronounce it grunsel. I hada 
gardener once whose name (appropriately enough) was 
Groundsell, and he always pronounced the ground long, 

t Not because break-water is « trisyllable, for I have 
shown further on (in the text) that the vowel is some- 
times shortened in the case of trisyllables, but probably 
because the a in water hasa strong broad sound, and 
80 receives a kind of secondary accent. In two-penny, 
three-penny, and five-penny, on the other hand (see further 
on in the text), the penny is slurred over and pronounced 
like the pany in company, and so the vowel of the two, 
three, and five is shortened, 

} I myself pronounce threppence, and I do not think 
that I am peculiar. 

§ The question in these two words (husband and 
housewife) is this: Did the u in the A.-S. Atis become 
shortened before an ¢ was added at the end of the word? 
In the case of husband Prow. Sxzar distinctly saysit did; 


Sippénny. 





can I agree that in halyard and steelyard the ly 
forms a genuine double consonant likely to cause the 
shortening of an accented vowel. The y is but little 
more of a consonant than the ¢ in the M.E. galliard. 
Besides this, in the original form, hale-yard, the 
first a is immediately followed by one consonant 
only. In knowledge, again, there is no reason to 
suppose that at the time the word was formed the 
w was pronounced, and if so, the wi can scarcely be 
looked upon as two consonants ; whilst in roomage 
(the original form of rummage) the vowel is imme- 
diately followed by only one consonant ; and in 
heather Pror. Sxeat himself declares the th to be 
only “a single simple sound.” These very 
numerous exceptions tend to show that the accent 
alone, even without the help of the consonants 
immediately following, is capable of shortening the 
vowel—that is, when the length of the original 
word is in any way increased. 

Nor is it quite true, again, that the words are 
always dissyllables. 7'wo-penny, three-penny, five- 
penny, are not dissyllables, and yet when they 
precede a substantive (such as stamp) they are 
commonly pronounced tuppénny, thréppénny, and 
Another example is goose-berry. Bat 
Pror, Skeat himself allows that the so-called law 
does not always hold good in this respect, and he 
gives three examples of trisyllables, making with 
my four examples seven exceptions in all, and 
doubtless many more might be found! See note t. 

The exceptions which [ have given in the three 
different classes into which I have divided them 
are so numerous that it is surely not quite correct 
to give the name of law toa principle which is but 
so very partially applicable. Indeed, it seems to me 
that more than one principle is at work, and that, 
as I said above, accent alone, without the help of 
more than one consonant immediately following it, 
is frequently quite able to effect the shortening of 
a vowel—provided that the word is lengthened— 
for this is certainly the most important point. 
Koch, on the other hand, in his valuable Eoglish 
grammar, is of opinion (i. 205, § 292) that in such 
words as width, from wide (A.-S. wid), breadth, 
from broad (A.-S. brad), the shortening of the long 
vowel is due entirely to the numerous consonants 
(“ mehrfache Consonanz”) by which it is followed, 
and not at all to the accent. He therefore recog- 
nized the fact of the shortening, but he explains 
it differently from Dr. Murray and Pror, Skeat. 

F, Cuance. 

Sydenham Hill. 
but this is not quite certain, for in ME. I find husbonde 
and husebonde (see Skeat’s ‘ Dict.,’ s.v. ‘‘ Husband ’’), and 
the first e could scarcely have been added in husebonde 
after the w had become shortened. And if thee was 
added before the shortening took place, then the vowel 
at the time of the shortening was not immediately fol- 
lowed by two consonants. In the case of housewife it is 
— that the e¢ was added before the shortening took 
place. 
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Hap Lecenpary ANIMALS A REAL Exist- 
ence? (7 §, i, 447, 516.)—Correspondents have 
omitted to refer to a discussion of this question by 
Sir Charles Bell, the eminent anatomist. In his 
“Bridgewater Treatise” on ‘The Hand: its 
Mechanism and Vital Endowments as evincing 
Design,’ Lond., 1834, there is a section on 
“Imaginary Animals,” pp. 304-8, It begins :— 

“Archdeacon Paley has said, ‘no doubt we can 
imagine a greater variety of animals than do actually 
exist.’ But what is the fact? If we look to the fabled 
animals of antiquity, not one of them could have existed ; 
and it may serve to show the imperfection of man’s 
ingenuity compared with nature, and at the same time 
demonstrate the perfection of the system of the animal 
body, if for a moment we survey these imaginary 
enimals and inquire whether they could have fed, or 
breathed, or moved, or flown,” 

The subject was also treated in ‘N. & Q.,’5" 8, 
vii. 327, in reference to the “molarem hominis 
dentem,” which St. Augustine supposes to have 
been found, and which he himself had seen (‘ De 
Civitate, xv. 9) A reply at p. 456 mentions the 
line of Vergil from the ‘ Georgics,’ i, 497:— 

Grandiaque effossis mirabitur ossa sepulchris, 

In a later volume, xii. 356, there is an import- 
ant, though short, note of Mr. Joun E. B. 
Mayor, which states that he “has collected the 
authorities on this matter in a note on ‘ Juvenal,’ 
xv. 70 (pp. 374-6, second ed.), to which he adds 
a reference to the ‘ Recognitions of Clement,’ i. 29. 
The Delphin ‘ Juvenal’ has also some interesting 
references at the same place. Ep. MarsHaLt, 


The gigantic bird which formerly existed in 
the isle of Madagascar is the Alpiornis. The 
egg discovered in an alluvial deposit in 1850 by 
M. d’Abbadie, thirteen and fourteen inches long, 
has six times the capacity of that of the ostrich. 
The story, therefore, to which Marco Polo refers 
is not without foundation, He says:— 

“The people of the island [Madagascar] report that 
at a certain season of the year an extraordinary kind of 
bird, which they call rukh, makes its appearance from 
the southern regions, In form it is said to resemble 
the eagle, but is incomparably greater in size, being so 
large and strong as to seize an elephant, from whence it 
lets it fall to the ground. Persons who have seen this 
bird assert that when the wings are spread they measure 
ten paces in extent,” &c. 

The editor of Marco Polo observes :— 

* All who have read the stories of the ‘ Thousand-and- 
One-Nights’ must be acquainted with the size and 
ey os of this extraordinary bird, there called the roc, 

ut its celebrity is not confined to that work. ‘ Rukh,’ 
says the ‘ Arabic and Persian Dictionary,’ ‘is the name of 
& monstrous bird which is said to have powers sufficient 
to carry off a live rhinoceros.’ ” 
But Prof. Owen (according to Lyell) does not believe 
that the Epiornis exceeded, if, indeed it equalled, 
the Dinornis of New Zealand. Almost the entire 
skeleton of these feathered giants has been dis- 
covered, and some must, it is estimated, have stood 


es 


from eleven to twelve feet high. Still huger must 
have been the birds of Connecticut, where foot. 
prints in the red sandstone indicate a stride of 
about six feet. 

Hugh Miller, in ‘The Testimony of the Rocks,’ 
says :— 

** Ig it not truly wonderful that in this late age of the 
world, in which the invention of the poets seems to con- 
tent itself with bumbler and lower flights than of old, 
we should thus find the facts of geology fully rivalling, in 
the strange and the outré, the wildest fancies of the 
romancers who flourished in the Middle Ages? I have 
already referred to flying dragons—real existences of 
the Oolitic period—that were quite as extraordinary of 
type, if not altogether so huge of bulk, as those with 
which the seven Champions of Christendom used to do 
battle; and here (in Connecticut) we are introduced to 
birds of the Liassic ages that wore scarce less gigantic 
than the roc of Sindbad the Sailor.” 

Constance Russet, 

Swallowfield, Reading, 


Sozerain (7% §. i. 101, 146, 170, 232, 270, 349, 
389, 452; 7" S. ii, 11).—I did not intend, Mr, 
Editor, to meddle further in this controversy, which 
I fear many of your readers may feel to have been 
protracted “ usque ad nauseam”; but when I find 
it asserted that suserain is a “sovereign, yet a 
subaltern, superior, but not supreme (Cot.),” I 
cannot refrain from entering my protest against 
a doctrine which, in my humble judgment, is, to 
say the least of it, far from supported by all the 
best writers on history with whom I have been 
conversant for nearly the last half century. 

Among these, if 1 am not mistaken, Dean Mil- 
man may be reckoned as one not the least trust- 
worthy, or whose opinion is to be thought light 
of. Now, in his ‘ History of Latin Christianity’ 
this word occurs over and over again, and always 
in the sense of “supreme lord.” Not to multiply 
quotations, I will only adduce four. In vol. v. p. 430 
he writes: ‘All his subjects are absolved from 
their oath of allegiance ; every one was at liberty 
to assault his person and (only reserving the right 
of his suzerain, the King of France) to seize and 
take possession of his lands.” This Pope In- 
nocent III, says of Raymond of Toulouse. 

Again, vol. vi. p. 80: “ Honorius throughout 
speaks of the young King Henry (III) as the 
vassal of the Church of Rome ; of himself as the 
suzerain of England.” So, in vol. vii. p. 48, and 
referring to our country, he says: “He [Ed- 
ward I.] had subdued Wales ; he had established 
his suzerainty over Scotland; he had awarded 
the throne of Scotland to John Baliol, whom he 
almost goaded to rebellion, in order to find a 
pretext for the subjugation of the whole king- 
dom.” In the same volume, at p. 76, we read: 
“The rich manufacturing cities, indignant at 
former attempts of their liege lord, the Count of 
Flanders, to infringe their privileges, opened their 
gates to Philip as their suserain.” 
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But leaving Milman, let us turn to Hallam, in 
whom, I take it, Broruzr Fantan has great con- 
fidence. From him I will give but one quotation, 
taken from his ‘ Europe during the Middle Ages.’ 
In vol. i. p. 94, 12mo., 1872, are the following 
words:—“ During the tenth and eleventh centuries 
it appears that allodial lands in France had chiefly 
become feudal ; that is, they had been surrendered 
by their proprietors, and received back again upon 
the feudal conditions; or more frequently, per- 
haps, the owner had been compelled to acknow- 
ledge himself the man or vassal of a suzerain, and 
thus to confess an original grant which had never 
existed.” And, to show that Hallam does not ex- 
clude the “supreme” lord from this prerogative, 
he says in a footnote (4):—“‘A precedent for 
surrendering allodial property to the King and 
receiving it back as a benefice appears even in 
Marculfus, |. i. form. 13.” 

Surely, then, if by such a process a mesne lord 
became the suzerain of the man surrendering to 
him, the same & fortiori must be allowed to the 
“supreme ” lord in a precisely parallel case. Will 
Broruer Fantan dissent from this ? To my mind 
the matter is in a nutshell, and I understand it 
thus: Under all feudal tenures, the person, whether 
king or subject, who had vassals under him, was 
the suzerain of those vassals; but as the supreme 
lord could hold under none, he was the suzerain 
Kat’ «£ox7)V. 

On the etymology of the word I will add nothing 
to what I have said already. Let the “ gramma- 
tici” fight it out; and may the best man win! And 
so I bid the subject heartily farewell. It is proper 
for me to say that the italics in every case are 
my own. Epmunp Tew, M.A. 


P.S.—On p. 54, vol. i, Hallam absolutely 
identifies the king with suzerain. He says: 
“ And, until that time should arrive, Edward pro- 
mises to lay aside the title and arms of France (an 
engagement which he strictly kept), and John to 
act in no respect as king or suzerain over the 
ceded provinces,” 


Hair torneo Wuire By Sorrow (7 §. ii. 6). 
—Your correspondent Anon. is wrong in saying 
that “modern scientific students deny the possi- 
bility of the human hair suddenly becoming white 
through intense sorrow or a sudden shock.” I 
beg to quote the following to the contrary from 
Landois and Stirling’s ‘ Physiology,’ one of the 
most recent and relionable works of this descrip- 
tion :— 

“When the hair becomes grey, as in old age, this is 
due to a defective formation of pigment in the cortical 
part, The silvery appearance of white hair is increased 
when small air cavities are developed, especially in the 
medulla, and to a less extent in the cortex, where they 
reflect the light. Landois records a case of the hair 
becoming suddenly grey, in a man whose hair became 
grey during a single night, in the course of an attack of 





delirium tremens, Numerous air-spaces were found 
throughout the entire marrow of the (blond) hairs, while 
the hair-pigment still remained.”—Vol., ii. p. 599. 

Sir Erasmus Wilson, too, in his half-crown work 
‘Healthy Skin,’ gives the following instances: 
A girl, in his own knowledge, whose hair ‘ be- 
came as white as a pocket-handkerchief” on the 
shock of receiving news of her lover's death ; 
a lady who became grey in a few days on finding 
her sister dead in bed by her side; Sir Thos. 
More, on the night before his execution; two 
cases recorded by Borellus; three by Daniel 
Turner; one by Dr. Cassan; and a few mis- 
cellaneous cases, of which the most remarkable 
is the following, “ A gentleman on his marriage, 
when about forty years old, had a dark head 
of hair, but on his return from his wedding-trip 
had become so completely snow-white, even to his 
eyebrows, that his friends almost doubted his 
identity”! Sir Erasmus gives also (on p. 109, et 
seq.) the case of a boy with chequered hair— brown 
and white in alternate bands on every hair—in 
which case he made the same observation of the 
air-spaces in the hair as Landois did in the case 
quoted above. Healso (p. 297) mentions in a note 
the case of John Libeny, a would-be assassin of the 
Emperor of Austria, whose hair turned snow-white 
in the forty-eight hours preceding his execution. 
In the same work (p. 262) is given the case of a 
peasant, recorded by the Italian, Dr. Sarti, whose 
skin gradually darkened after a sudden shock of 
fear until it became quite black. 

It would be interesting if the readers of ‘ N. & Q.’ 
would give references to all authentic cases whose 
description they may have met with. 

W. Sykes, M.R.C.S. 

Mexborough, 


Who was tHe Founper oF THE ParimrosE 
Leacue? (7™ §. ii. 47.)\—Cornpert Bepe,will 
find a full account of the origin and purposes of 
the Primrose League in the Nineteenth Century, 
July, 1886, p. 33. Joun Caurecnitt Sixes, 

21, Endwell Road, Brockley, 8.E. 


Some months before the Primrose League came 
into existence Sir Henry Drummond Wolff origi- 
nated the idea of forming a Primrose Club, but the 
project was subsequently abandoned. It was, 
however, revived during the autumn recess of 
1883, and, after consultation between Sir Henry 
and Lord Randolph Churchill, assumed a practical 
form, and resulted in the establishment of the 
Primrose League. The actual foundation of the 
League may be taken to date from November of 
that year, when a meeting of half a dozen gentle- 
men, to whom the scheme had been communicated, 
took place in a room at the Carlton. Rules were 
prepared, which have since undergone considerable 
modification, and in the following month adver- 
tisements appeared and offices were taken. Lord 
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Salisbury and Lord Iddesleigh were not invited to 
join the organization until a year later, when its 
success had become assured, A 


PropaBte Antiquity oF A Boat ayd Roap 
Founp at Brio, in Lincotnsuire (7" S. ii. 7). 
— There is no mystery about the occurrence of these 
remains. Our coasts furnish hundreds of similar 
phenomena, all proving that our island bas under- 
gone movements of depression and re-elevation. 
Conceive the coast of Lincolnshire to have subsided, 
in this case only seven or eight feet, and detritus 
would form on the submerged part, which might 
be pebbly, or sandy, or muddy, according to 
circumstances. Let the land rise again, and as soon 
as the surface was high enough, trees would grow 
on it and peat would be formed. The coasts of 
Yorkshire, Cheshire, the Firths of Clyde and of the 
Forth, all tell the same story unmistakably. There 
is no reason to attribute to it an enormous antiquity, 
still less to suppose that Britain was inhabited then 
by a “highly civilized” race. The pottery was of 
the rudest manufacture, with the help of fire and 
stone knives they couid hollow out a boat ; but of 
course none whatever has been found as old as the 
true glacial drift. J. Carrick Moors. 


In 1460, it is said, a ship with its anchors was 
found ina mine in the Alps. It is mentioned in 
Sabin’s ‘Commentaries on Ovid’s Metamorphoses,’ 
quoted in John Ray on the Deluge, ‘Three 
Discourses, third edition, 1713, p. 248. Other 
references to it have been noted in 34 §. viii. 475, 
where more particulars were desired, but not ob- 
tained. W. C. B. 


Pore anv Cottey Cisper (7 S, i. 428, 477). 
—There is no doubt that in the original folio 
edition of the ‘Epistle from Mr. Pope to Dr. 
Arbuthnot,’ |. 60 (not 59) runs 

The Play'rs and I are, luckily, no friends ; 

and I do not think it was altered in any subse- 
quent edition. But Cibber was not a model of 
accuracy, and it is possible that he may have con- 
fused the folio edition with one of the copies which 
were probably distributed by Pope in manuscript 
some years before the publication of the poem. It 
is stated in the “* Advertisement ”’— 

“This Paper is a sort of Bill of Complaint, begun 
many years since, and drawn up by snatches, as the 
several Occasions offer'd. I had no thoughts of publish- 
ing it, till it pleas’d some Persons of Rank and Fortune 
ennend to attack in a very extraordinary manner, not only 
my Writings (of which being publick the Publick judge) 


but my Person, Morals, and Family, whereof to those | 


who know me not, a truer Information may be requisite. 
Being divided between the Necessity to say something of 
Myself, and my own Laziness to undertake so awkward 
a Task, I thought it the shortest way to put the last 
hand to this Epistle......Many will know tlieir own 
Pictures in it, there being not a Circumstance but what 
is true; but I have, for the most part, spar'd their Vames, 
and they may escape being laugh’d at, if they please.” 


It is not unlikely that in the first draft of the 
poem the name of Cibber may have occupied the 
space which was afterwards filled up by “the 
Play’rs,” and that in the heat of penning his attack 
upon Pope this may have been in the mind of the 
Laureate. 

At the same time, I am not sure that there was 
not more than one issue of the original edition, 
and it is just possible that Cibber’s name may have 
occurred in ]. 60 in some very early copies. The 
title-page of my copy has the imprint: “ Printed 
by J. Wright for Lawton Gilliver at Homer's 
Head in Fleetstreet, 1734.” The Rowfant copy, 
according to Mr. Locker-Lampson’s catalogue 
(p. 166), simply bears “ Printed for Lawton Gil- 
liver at Homer’s Head in Fleetstreet, 1734.” Which 
of these two title-pages is the earlier I cannot say; 
and I merely adduce them in proof of my asser- 
tion that there was probably more than one issue 
of this edition. I may take this opportunity of 
correcting one of the few errata in the Rowfant 
catalogue. The catalogue states there are thirty 
pages in the ‘Epistle.’ There are, in reality, only 
twenty; and the error has arisen from the last 
page being misnumbered 30 for 20. 


W. F. Pripeavx. 
Calcutta, 


A Sruite in Dickens’s ‘Skxetcues py Boz’ 
(7™ S. i, 229, 258).—A friend has just called my 
attention to the fact that at the latter reference it 
is stated that I am probably the author of the 
words, “ Horatio looked as handsomely miserable 
as a@ Hamlet sliding upon a bit of orange peel.” The 
sentence is not mine; it occurs in “ Horatio 
Sparkins,” one of Charles Dickens’s ‘ Sketches by 
Boz,’ new edition, complete, London, Chapman & 
Hall, 1866, p. 383, Il. 10 and 11. These words 
have in later editions—for what reason I know 
not—been changed to “ Horatio looked handsomely 
miserable.” I adopted the former version in my 
little book, ‘ Readings from the Works of Charles 
Dickens,’ as being more suitable for my purpose. 
I need not call the attention of your readers to the 
fact that authors very frequently in subsequent 
editions make many changes in their writings, 
sometimes variations for which the reason is not 
very apparent. Joun A. Jenninas, 

Donaghpatrick Rectory, Navan, co, Meath. 





Deatn AND Buriat or Cottey Cipper (7™ 
S. i. 307, 413, 513; ii. 35).—Perhaps the matter 
| hardly needs further explanation ; but I submit, in 
| reply to Me. J. I. Dreper, that Mr. Renpie was 
| certainly wrong in stating, in so many words, or 
|}so few, that “Col. Chester notes the burial of 
Susanna Cibber, Arne’s daughter.” By “ Arne,” 
without any prefatory matter, we must take Dr. 
| Arne the composer to be meant, and not his 
father the upholsterer ; just as by “Sbakspeare,” 


| without other description, we must understand 
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that the dramatist is meant, and not Shakspeare’s 
father the woolstapler. I am glad to find, as I 
expected I should find, that Col. Chester does not 
say that Mrs, Cibber was Dr. Arne’s daughter. 
This, however, has been said with the name “ Dr. 
Arne” (Peter Cunningham's note in his edition of 
Goldsmith, iii. 36, is one instance), just as it has 
been said, [ repeat, though doubtless inadvertently, 
by Mr. Renpie at 7" 5S. i. 413, with the briefer 
form of Arne.” I may add that my chief object 
in writing before was to correct the prevailing 
error with regard to Mrs. Cibber—an error which 
it will, at least, be admitted Mr. Renpwe’s state- 
ment, as he worded it, was calculated rather to 
foster as truth. J. W. M. Grsss, 


I observe that my correction is corrected. The 
American motto is especially useful in ‘ N. & Q.’— 
“Be always sure you’re right, then go ahead.” I[ 
should have answered to the same effect as my 
two, may I say friends ? but although not far away 
from my ‘ N. & Q.,’ I am from my notes, 

Wituiam Rene. 

64, Hill Park Crescent, Plymouth, 


‘Im-nm’ (Nor ‘Umpn’m’): Scorcn Sone (7@ 
8. ii, 49)—May I request any of your readers 
who may not have seen my inquiry for this song, 
but who may yet happen to do so, not to send me 
a copy of it? [ have received quite a small shower 
of copies from one and another (and the cry is, 
“Still they come”), which speaks highly for the 
courtesy of the readers of ‘ N. & Q,’ towards one 
another. But as each copy I[ receive involves a 
separate note of thanks, [ am running a fair 
chance of being “ killed with kindness.” 

JonaTHan Bovcuier. 

Ropley, Alresford, Hante. 


Wasrtep Ixcenvity (7 S. ii. 5).—What ap- 
pears useless knowledge to one man another con- 
verts into an obvious utility. Moliére’s Jour- 
dain becomes excellent sport to some persons for 
trying to tell how tongue, teeth, and lips are placed 
in effecting pronunciation, and yet all the dis- 
coveries of phonography and visible speech, if Mr. 
Bell’s method ever prove triumphant, will be the 
outcome of that particular endeavour rightly car- 
ried out. All games, chess and whist included, 
are an absurdly useless knowledge to a truly busy 
man who can employ time well. But for those who 
cannot—which is all the world, nearly, and espe- 
cially his wife—there is such a thing as pastime; 
and when that is the need that is uppermost these 
things have a great utility in them. What can 
be more ridiculous than to examine into a spider’s 
ears} But can an entomologist grant so much ? 
Are we, you and I, to set up the standard of 
reason for others? No; for others, certainly not! 
Supposing that a higher reason should agree with 
our verdict in some respects as against others, 








would not our censoriousness become more foolish 

and faulty than their pursuit of some imbecility 

that was harmless? There must be much latitude 

allowed to mortals, lest a wisdom so rigid that it 

cannot yield a needle prick or two may stiffen into 

a straight waistcoat of lunacy, ©. A. Warp. 
Haverstock Hill, 


The portrait of Charles I. mentioned by Addi- 
son is still carefully preserved in the library of 
St. John’s College, Oxford, though, unfortunately, 
it is now so faded that the writing is scarcely 
legible. It is said to contain not only the Psalms, 
but also the Creed and the Lord’s Prayer. Mr. 
Bovucurer will find some mention of this, and of 
similar instances of ingenuity, in the article on 
“ Minute Writing” in D’Israeli’s ‘Curiosities of 
Literature” p. 99 (eleventh edition, London, 
1839). Perhaps a short time devoted to the 
practice of minute writing would not be entirely 
wasted by Mr. Boucuier, ¢.g., it might make 
him sufficiently careful to minutiz not to omit in 
his quotation from Haydn the comma between 
“dragon” and “120 ft. long,” which makes a 
considerable difference. D. R. 


The picture of King Charles I. which Addison 
speaks of is one of the treasures in the library of 
St. John’s College, Oxford. Tradition says that 
King Charles II. was so anxious to possess it that 
when all his offers of purchase were refused he 
told the college that they might ask him for any- 
thing as a reward if they would but give him the 
picture. The fellows complied; they gave the 
priceless ‘relic to the king, and for reward asked 
that it might be given back to them. 

J. H. G. 


“ There is a drawing of the head of Charles I. in the 
library of St. John’s College at Oxford wholly composed 
of minute written characters, which at a small distance 
resemble the lines of an engraving. The lines of the 
head, and the ruff, are said to contain the book of 
Psalms, the Creed, and the Lord’s Prayer.”—‘‘ Minute 
Writing,” ‘ Curiosities of Literature,’ D'Israeli. 

H. G, GrirFinHoore. 

34, St. Petersburg Place, W. 


The ‘ Iliad’ in a nutshell has been discussed in 
3° S. ix. 257, 333, 415. It is mentioned, ¢9., in 
Gosson’s ‘School of Abuse,’ 1579, ed. Arber, p. 16. 

W. C. B. 


Cuitpren’s Crusape (7 §, i. 487; ii. 18).— 
Authorities :—‘ Godefridi Annales,’ a.pD, 1212 
(Freher, “ Ger. Rer. Scriptt.,” ed. Strave, i. 381; 
also see p. 517); ‘Sicardi Episc. Cremon. Chron.,’ 
Jac. a Voragine, ‘Chron, Genuense,’ 


A.D. 1212; 
A.D. 1222 (Muratori, “Ital. Rer. Scriptt.,” 
vii. 623; ix. 45); ‘Alberici Trium Fontium 


Chron.,’ a.D. 1212 (ed. 1698, p. 459); Vincent de 
3Zeauvais, ‘Speculum Historiale,’ a.p. 1212, 
1. xxxi. c. v. pars. ii. (French version in the “ Miroir 
Historial”). I take these references from my 
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notes, not having the books now at hand; but I 
think they will be found correct. There is a story 
on the subject in the Monthly Paeket, vol. ix. 
N.S., Jan.—April, 1870. E. T. 


The best account of the Children’s Crusade is that 
by Dr. J. Hecker, which will be found at the end 
of the second edition of the English translation of 
his ‘Epidemics of the Middle Ages’ (London, 
Triibner, 1859). Wituram E, A, Axon, 

Higher Broughton, Manchester. 


Fuiexkit (7® S. i. 507).—This word certainly 
means spotted. It is not obsolete. I have 
heard it used, and employed it myself hundreds 
of times. This very morning before I had read 
*N. & Q.’ I was examining some heifers prepara- 
tory to handing one or more of them over to the 
butcher, and I remarked to my foreman, who 
was with me, “ That flecked one has the most flesh 
upon it.” The word is more commonly used in 
relation to oxen than to anything else, but it is not 
confined tothem. A woman describing a damask 
table-cloth with a cloud-like ornament upon it 
said, ‘‘ There was no pattern, but it was ed all 
over.” Another, describing the state of a person 
during severe illness, said, “ The fever brought out 
red flecks all over his body.” Chaucer, in ‘ The 
Chanones Yemannes Tale,’ has :— 

The horse eke that his yeman rode upon, 

So swatte, that unnethes might he gone. 

About the peytrel stood the fome ful hie, 

He was of fome as flecked as a pie. 
In the will of William Ranard, of Appleby, Lin- 
colnshire, 1542, there is the following bequest, 
“To Wylliam Baynton sone of John Baynton one 
Aekyd qwee.” Epwarp Peacock. 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


Curisomer (7 §, i, 507).—Your correspon- 
dent will find a very interesting communication on 
this term in the Western Antiquary, fourth series, 
pp. 141-2, from the late Rev. J.C. D. Yule, M.A., 
vicar of Bradford, Brandis Corner, North Devon. 
He relates a conversation he once had with Dick 
Stanlake, a parish sexton of the true Devonian 
type, who pointed out to him a portion of the 
churchyard under his charge, which he designated 
Chrisomers’ Hill, where, said he, “ the unbaptized 
children be always buried, and strangers, that us 
don’t know if they be baptized or no.” Mr. Yule 
was struck with the name, and inquired how the 
burials were conducted :— 

“That depend’th ‘pon circumstances, Sir. If ‘tis a 
stranger, the Parson read’th the service, the same as he 
would else. But, old or young, if be know’th he hath’n 
a-been baptized, he doth’n dare, you know, Sir, to open 
his book for’en. If’tis a cruel small cheeld, the old 
nuree bring’th the little coffin under her arm, a-covered 
by ber cloak, so that nobody would’n take her for a 
funeral at all; but when the cheeld is come to some size 
he's carried by four children like any other corpse, and 
then most times the Parson comes, and though he dothen 


open his book, he saith a few words to they that be there, 
about neglecting baptism and that.” 


Then follows a most interesting conversation, 
which, as it reveals the wide-spread belief jy 
things uncanny amongst a certain class of people 
in Devonshire, I venture to quote as a striking 
illustration of West Country folk-lore :— 


** Well now, Jack,’ I asked,‘ what did you call this 
place?’ ‘Chrisomers’ Hill, Sir.'—‘ What does that mean?’ 
* I can’t rightly say, but I've heard tell that ‘twas some. 
thing the old Seaman used to do to the children before 
they were baptized, to help 'em towards heaven-like,’— 
* And did it help them?’ ‘I can’t tell that, Sir, I dare 
say "twas better than nort, but 'twasn’t like baptiem, or 
elee they wouldn’t have been buried up here, I s'pose.’~ 
* Now, Jack, is there any idea of what becomes of the 
souls of those poor little unbaptized creatures!’ ‘ Well, 
Sir, ’tis said they becom’th Heath-hounds, and hunt the 
Devil "pon Dartemoor, because he keep’th ‘em out of 
Paradise,’—‘ Why on Dartmoor, Jack? Is not he to be 
found nearer than Dartmoor?’ ‘ Oh, yes Sir, he 's to be 
found everywhere, except inside the churchyard gates, 
He doth’n dare to show his nose there..—* But why 
Dartmoor ; can you tell me?’ ‘ Well, Sir, Dartemoor was 
always accounted the Devil's head-quarters, in these 
parts; and I s'pose it takes a brave lot of they little 
creatures to hunt he, and so they meet'th there all 
together, to doit. I've heard tell of es that have a-see'd 
hundreds of they little Heath-hounds in full cry after ‘en 
*pon Dartemoor, Sir. You'd see the Devil's temples, and 
his images, and his signs 'pon the rocks all over the moor 
if you was to go there. I s’pose ‘tis wonderful how he 
used to be worshipped out there, in old times—I have a- 
heard that Belstone parish is called after one of his 
names, You'd be surprised, Sir, at the stories that I ‘ve 
heard old folks tell about ‘en, and his doings, and how 
they used to worship ’en out upon Dartemoor, but I ‘ve 
just forgot ‘em all. [ 've told ’e most of what I can mind 
about it. "Twas never nort but a parcel of lies, and 
p'raps the sooner "tis forgot the better.’ ”’ 


Mr. Yule winds up his interesting communication 
with the inquiry if a ‘‘ Chrisomers’ Hill” exists in 
any other churchyard of these western parts. 

. H. K. Wricenrt, 


Editor Western Antiquary. 
Plymouth. 


Tue Great Pracve (7 §. ii. 28).—The word 
is ‘‘nurse-keeper.” In the “Orders conceived 
and published by the Lord Mayor and Aldermen 
of the City of London concerning the Infection of 
the Plague,” 1665, there is :— 

** NURSE-KEEPERS, 

“ If any nurse-keeper shall remove her self out of any 
infected house before twenty-eight days after the de- 
cease of any person dying of the infection, the house to 
which the said nurse-keeper doth so remove her self 
shall be shut up until the said twenty-eight days be ex- 
»ired.’’—Defoe's ‘Journal of the Plague Year,’ Mor- 
ley’s “ Universal Library,” Lond., 1884, p. 58, 


Ep. Marsna.t. 


Wittram Bartow, Bisnop or CnicnesTer 
(7" S. ii. 25).—Dallaway, in his ‘ History of the 
Western Division of the County of Sussex ’(1815), 
vol. i, p. 76, states that the bishop “died at 





Chichester, Aug. 13, 1568, and is buried in the 
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cathedral without memorial.” It may be added 
that the same month and year are given in the 
notice of the bishop in the ‘ Dictionary of Nat. 
Biog.,’ but without the day. G. F. R. B. 


Referring to the query of the Rev. C. F. S. 
Warren as to Bishop Barlow, it is interesting to 
note that this remarkable prelate had five daughters 
married to bishops: 1. Anne, married to Herbert 
Westphaling, Bishop of Hereford ; 2. Elizabeth, 
wife of Wm. Day, Bishop of Winchester; 3. Mar- 
garet, wife of Wm. Overton, Bishop of Lichfield 
and Coventry; 4. Frances, wife of Tobie Matthew, 
Archbishop of York ; 5. Anthonia, wife of William 
of Wykeham, Bishop of Winchester. 
W. Lovett. 
14, Alexandra Street, Cambridge. 


BELLMAN FIRST INSTITUTED (7™ §. ii, 9).—The 
following is from the ‘ Diary of Henry Machyn, 
Citizen and Merchant Taylor of London ’:— 

“(The xiij day of January, 1556-7, in Alderman 
Draper's ward, called] chordwenerstrett ward, a belle- 
man [went about) with a belle at evere lane end and 
at the ward [end, to] gyff warnyng of ffyre and 
candyll lyght, [and to help the] powre, and pray for 
the ded.” —Camuen Society's publications, 

This may be compared with the notice of the Crier 
of the Dead in Longfellow’s ‘Golden Legend,’ 
where he is introduced ringing a bell and calling 
out at intervals in the streets of Strasburg— 

Wake ! Wake ! 

All ye that sleep ! 

Pray for the Dead ! 

Pray for the Dead ! 
A woodcut representing a bellman, furnished with 
a pikestaff, lantern, and bell, and accompanied by 
a dog, appears in the first edition of Dekker’s 
‘Belman of London,’ printed in 1608, and has 
been reproduced in Mr. Payne Collier's ‘ Book 
of Roxburghe Ballads’ issued in 1847. 

Wa. UNperni.u. 


Mayonnaise (7 §, ii. 29).—‘Le Grand Dic- 
tionnaire de la Cuisine’ (Svo. 1866, H. Plon), tells 
us, p. 346, that ignorant cooks call the Sauce 
Bayonnaise thus. Mayonnaise has no meaning. 
Littré suggests Sauce Mahonaise. French cooks 


frequently spell the word magnonaise. 
GasTRONoMUS, 


Garrick should be referred to Kettner’s ‘ Book 
of the Table,’ 1877, pp. 294-300, for a curious and 
exhaustive inquiry into the origin of the word 
mayonnaise. Lt would be difficult to compress the 
six pages into a suitable compass for ‘ N. & Q.’ It 
may be added, for the benefit of other inquirers, 
that the above-quoted work was understood to be 
edited by the late E. 8S. Dallas, the author of ‘The 
Gay Science,’ who died in 1879. The ‘ Book of the 
Table’ resembles Brillat Savarin’s famous ‘ Physio- 
logie du Godt,’ and is interspersed with bons-mots 








Kettner kept, and still keeps, it is believed, a 
French restaurant in Crown Street, Soho, which 
acquired high culinary notoriety and was much 
resorted to a few years ago; and it was his 
recipes which constituted the basis of what is 
really Dallas's work. J.C. W. 


When I lived in France I remember that con- 
fectioners called a sort of cullender or strainer for 
making “fool” a ‘‘may.” In mayonnaise the 
“ dressing ” of oil and vinegar is let into the salad 
from a “ may ” drop by drop, like calves’-foot jelly 
from a jelly-bag or water in a “shop sprinkler.” 

E. Copuam Brewer. 


The following extract from Littré may perhaps 
interest GARRICK: — 

“ Quelques auteurs conseillent de préférer mahon- 
naise, attendu que le nom de cette sauce vient, disent- 
ils, de celui de Mahon, ville que Richelieu prit. Lego- 
avant, ‘ Lo Cuisinier de la Ville et de la Campagne’ écrit 
magnonaise.” ; 

G. F. R. B. 


Webster-Mahn’s ‘ Dictionary’ suggests that the 
derivation of mayonnaise is “ Fr., perhaps from 
Provencal mahonner, to mix a salad.” 

Epwarp H. Marsnaut, M.A. 

Hastings. 


Mayonnaise should really be spelt mayennatse, 
as it was invented by the Duc de Mayenne. 
Henry F. Ponsonsy. 


AUSTRALIA AND THE AnciENTs (7" §, i. 408, 
492 ; ii. 36).—Mr. Hyde Clarke has more than 
once pointed out (‘The Legend of the Atlantis 
of Plato,’ R. His. Soc., 1886, &c.) that Australia 
must have been kaown in the most remote anti- 
quity of the early history of civilization at a 
time when the intercourse with America was still 
maintained. It is certainly remarkable, as we 
learn from classic authors, that the school of Per- 


|gamos taught that the earth was divided into 


four worlds or regions. These were the Great 
World or Northern Continent (Asia, Europe, and 
Africa) ; the Austral or Southern World (Aus- 
tralia) ; the Northern World, opposite this con- 
tinent (North America); and the Southern World, 
to balance the Austral World (South America), 
All these were stated to be inhabited, and this 
doctrine held its ground though it was condemned 
by the Christian Church, This is supposed to 
have been one clue to the scheme of Columbus for 
the rediscovery of the lost regions. Navis. 


Tue Bieta or tue Kiyo or Sprain (7" §. i. 
428, 478; ii. 16).— My friend Mr. Sidney 
Churchill, of this place, tells me, on the authority 
of ‘ Rauzat es Safa,’ that on the death of Hormuz, 
King of Persia, one of his wives declared her- 
self pregnant, and affirmed that, from certain 
signs, the child was a boy. Thereupon the 


and good stories, making up an amusing mélange. | nobles proclaimed the unborn infant king, and 
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even pretended to crown him by suspending the 
royal diadem over the mother’s womb. See also 
Rawlinson’s ‘Seventh Monarchy,’ chap. vii., where 
he quotes Agathias, iv. p. 135; Mirkhond, 
pp. 305-6 ; Tabari, ii. p. 91 ; Malcolm’s ‘ History 
of Persia,’ i. p. 106 ; and Gibbon’s ‘ Decline and 
Fall,’ chap. xviii. vol. ii. p. 367. J. J. Fans. 
Teheran, Persia. 


County Bapcges anp Arms (7 §. i. 
518; ii. 34).— 

“Under a small tablet, bearing the arms of the cor- 

poration, is this inscription :—‘ These are the ancient 
arms, and seale, apperteyning and belonging to the maier 
and burgesses of the towne and borough of Reading, in 
the county of Berks; and at this my present vissitation 
was Edward Butler, mayor; the Right Hon, Robert 
earl of Leicester, Knight of the most noble order of the 
garter, master of the horse to the queen's majesty, and 
one of her highness’s privy-council, high steward of the 
town and borough. Robert Bowyer, Thomas Aldworth, 
Thomas Turner, John Ockham, Robert Fylbie, and 
Richard Watlington, head burgesses and late mayors of 
the said towne and borough. John Ockham aforesaid, 
steward of the courts of the said borough ; which arms, 
I, Clarencieux, king of arms, have ratified and confirmed 
unto the said mayor and burgesses of the towne and 
borough of Reading in the county of Berks. In witness 
whereof I have hereurito subscribed my name the sixt 
of October 1566 —Will. Harvey, alias Clarencieux, king 
of arms,’ "—Coates, ‘ Hist. of Reading,’ p. 453. 
The arms are given on the next page, p. 454: 
“ Azure, a king’s head crowned, between an R and 
E in fess, and four other human heads in saltire.”’ 
This bearing was changed to a queen’s head 
crowned, between four female heads, the R and E 
still remaining in compliment to Queen Elizabeth. 
The arms were entered at the visitation in 1623 by 
Chester for Will. Camden, and again in 1664-5 by 
Windsor for Sir Edward Bysshe, the last visitation 
of Berks. R. J. Fynmoreg. 

Sandgate, Kent, 


470, 


Forses or Cutiopen (7" §. ii. 8).—The Lord 
President Forbes had seven sisters : Jean, married 
Sir Harry Innes of that ilk ; Anna, married P. 
Forbes of Phyline; Mary, married —— Urquhart 
of Burdsyard ; Margaret, married George Munro 
of Newmore ; Isobel, married Fraser of Achna- 
gairn ; Naomy; Grizell, married Ross of Kindeace. 

A. J. CO. W. 


Ferintosh, 


Square Meat (7 §, i. 449; ii. 16).—The 
reference to Beaumont and Fletcher, not given in 
Webster-Mahn’s ‘ Dictionary,’ I have found to be 
‘The Tragedy of Bonduca,’ IL. iii. 

Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A, 

Hastings. 


Boox-puate or Grame (7 §, ii. 49).—The 
descent of the Gremes of Bucklivie from the 
family of Inchbrakie, a distinguished line of still 
flourishing cadets of the house of Montrose, is to 
be found in the last edition of Burke’s ‘ Landed 





Gentry’ and in Anderson’s ‘ Scottish Nation.’ Th 
founder of Bucklivie was John, second son of 
George Greme of Inchbrakie, who was retoured 
heir in 1555 to his father Patrick, who had charters 
of Inchbrakie in 1513. Patrick was himself the 
second son of William, first Earl of Montrose, and 
the elder son of his third wife, Christian Wawane, 
Lady Halyburton of Dirleton. 
C. H. E. Carmicuart, 
New University Club, 8.W. 


An Otp Iyw Sren (7 §, ii. 28),— 

“The Bonny Cravat at Woodchurch, Tenterden, to 
judge from the adjective, seems rather to have been sug. 
gested by the old song of ‘ Jenny, come tie my bonny 
cravat,’ than by the introduction of the cravat as an 
article of dress. The fashion is said to have been brought 
over from Germany in the seventeenth century by some 
of the young French nobility, who had served the 
Emperor in the wars against the Turks, and had copied 
this garment from the Croats, whence the name,”— 
* History of Signboards, second edition, 1866, p. 406. 

E. F. B. 

Permit me to try an answer to ‘An old Inn Sign’ 
by asking another query implying the answer. Is 
not the “ Bonnie Cravat” a euphemism for the 
Devil’s, or Devol’s, Neckenger, which I note thus 
in my ‘Old Southwark,’ p. 302, s. v. “ Neckinger”! 
Gerard says there is “ the ‘ Devil’s Neckerchief’ on 
the way to Redriffe.” Neckinger is nothing more 
than neckerchief, but implies, I think, its prox- 
imity to a place of execution, “‘the ‘ Devil's 
Neckerchief’ on the way to Redriffe,” which sign 
would further imply that it was euphemistic or 
slang for the gallows, the rope, or the hempen collar, 
I fancy the “ Bonnie Cravat” means the same, I 
could say something more, but I am away from 
notes and index. Wituiam Renpwe. 

64, Hill Park Crescent, Plymouth. 

We have heard of the “ Bully Ruffian,” a cor- 
ruption of “ Bellerophon,” a ship ; and I have often 
heard that the original sign of “The Bonnie 
Cravat” at Woodchurch, Kent, was “ La Bonne 
Corvette.” Woodchurch was noted for its smug- 
gling proclivities, and the so-called ‘‘ Bonnie 
Cravat ” was the smugglers’ hostelry. 

Frepx. Rute. 

Ashford, Kent, 

Scotca Peers (7" §. i. 447; ii. 15).—It is well 
known that the House of Lords was very jealous 
of admitting their Scottish brethren to their 
privileges, as well as of the representative prin- 
ciple by which they were selected. When Queen 
Anne, by the exercise of her prerogative, elevated 
a Scottish peer to the peerage of Great Britain, 
they tried all they could to exclude such from 
sitting in the House, and they succeeded for a 
time. In 1711 the Duke of Hamilton was 
created Duke of Brandon of the peerage of 
Great Britain, but the Lords, by a majority of 
five, denied his right to sit and vote in Parlia- 
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which during the course of a year’s hard work the author 
has made to his magnum opus. They afford, indeed, proof 
that the old zeal burns brightly as ever, and that the 
labour of love is not likely to relax. These alterations 
occur principally in the second volume, and result in the 
addition to the work of a hundred and fifty closely printed 
pages of interesting and valuable matter. To the student 
of Shakspeare, with whom the work is probably a text- 
book, the additions are easily pointed out. The account 
of New Place is rewritten and enlarged and supplied with 
new illustrations, An account, entirely new, of John 
Shakespeare, the corvizor, or shoemaker, a resident in 
Stratford 1584 to 1594, is supplied from the Stratford 
registers. Documents relating to the Snitterfield estates 
follow, and are succeeded by a very interesting account 
of the Hathaway families and a no less valuable paper on 
the estate of Arbres. All these are new, as is the paper 
on the ancestral families, which traces Shakspeare’s 
family on the mother’s side up to 1501, when a Thomas 
Arden, the father of Shakspeare’s maternal grandfather, 
was living at Wilmecote. Ricardus Shakespere is men- 
tioned in connexion with Snitterfield in 1535. All par- 
ticulars obtainable concerning John Shakepeare are 
collected for the first time and given at pp. 214 to 248. 
Towards the close of the second volume are some new 
notes of the highest value and importance. To the first 
volume the most important addition is the notice of the 
Eseex insurrection, occupying pp. 174 to 182. 

Numerous small additions are also made. It is pleasant 
to watch this persistent: attempt to add to the trust- 
worthiness of the most scholarly and trustworthy account 
of Shakspeare we possess, and pleasanter in the interest 
of scholarship to welcome the additions to our stock of 
knowledge which Mr, Halliwell-Phillipps continues to 
supply. 

One Hundred Examples of Engravings by Francesco 

Bartolozzi, Part Ii. (Sotheran & Co.) 

Tux second portion of this magnificent reproduction by 
the Autotype Company of rare examples in the British 
Museum of Bartolozzi's engravings falls off in no respect 
from the high level obtained in the earlier instalment, 
Subjects after Sir Joshua Reynolds, Sir Thomas Law- 
rence, Benwell, Bunbury, Robinson, Lady Diana Beau- 
clerc, Westall, and Wheatley among English artists; and 
Cipriani, Correggio, Angelica Kauffman, Franceschino, 
and Bartolozzi among foreigners, executed by Bartolozzi, 
are included in the twenty-five reproductions now sup- 
plied. The execution of these is unsurpassable, and it 
will tax the powers of the amateur to tell the facsimile 
from the original. In ‘Summer’ and in‘ Autumn’ for 
instance, from the illustraticns of the seasons by Wheatley, 
the tenderness of Bartolozzi’s execution is preserved with 
marvellous fidelity. Another masterpiece is plate xxxiii., 
‘ John, Lord Burghley,’ from the painting by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds in the collection of Lord Jersey, Another tran- 
script from Sir Joshua, with all the character of the ori- 
ginal engraving, is ‘ The Countess of Harrington and her 
Children,’ from the picture in the possession of the Earl 
of Harrington, In reproducing, indeed, the allegorical 
designs of Cipriani and Angelica Kauffman and the 
chubby cupids of Franceschino and Lady Diana Beau- 
clerc, equal success has been obtained, 


Tus Edinburgh Review for July draws attention to 
more than one aspect of Shelley which has lain hidden 
in the recesses of his prose works, and shows him as 
opposed to violence in politics, trusting, and recommend- 
ing others—especially the Irish—to trust to the truth of 
their cause if they were convinced of it, The reviewer 
does full justice to the generosity and sincerity, as well 
as to the genius of that “cor cordium” which was so 
early lost to us in the Bay of Spezzia, From the blue 





waters of the Mediterranean we may pass to the summer 
isles of Eden, and take a cruise in the Western Pacific, tg 
learn from the reviewer what Baron von Hiibner and 
Mr. Hugh Romilly have to tell us of western “p.. 
cruiters’’ and Papuan and Fijian islanders. At home 
the pros and cons of ‘A Teaching University for Lop. 
don’ are discussed with careful reference to the older 
universities and to the present academic condition of 
London ; while the political situation is dealt with under 
the head of the ‘ Crisis.’ Besides these voices, poeti 
scientific, political, there sounds yet another voice from 
out the valley of the tombs of the kings—‘ The Voice 
of Memnon,’ sounding to us through the stillness of the 
southern night, and telling us of the past and the pre 
sent of the land of the Pharaohs. 


Tue Quarterly Review for July contains much ad req 
for present-day politics in three articles on ‘ Bribery, 
Ancient and Modern,’ ‘ Party and Principle,’ and ‘My, 
Gladstone and Ireland.’ Those who read the interestj 
American novel ‘ Democracy,’ cited by the suviomen til 
have pleasant memories recalled to them. We think that 
such persons would do well to add to their reading Mn, 
Hodgson Burnett's able political sketch entitled ‘ Through 
One Administration.’ ‘China and the West’ is really 
another chapter of the subject treated in a se 
article under the title of ‘New Markets for British 
Industry.’ The almost immemorial tradition of secly 
sion is breaking down in the Celestial Empire, and there 
seems no little hope of quite a terrestrial state of 
commercial relations between ourselves and China, To 
understand the East, however, is a very necessary thing 
before the West can hope to be permanently its friend, 
and to this a knowledge of the Sacred Books of the East 
should powerfully contribute. The article on that sub- 
ject is, therefore, a fitting complement to the more 
purely geographical and commercial articles. In the 
consideration of Mr. J. Theodore Bent’s ‘ Cyclades’ 
and Miss Garnett’s ‘Greek Folk-Songs’ we are carried 
to the simple folk, and introduced to the often quaint 
folk-lore of the dwellers among the isles of the Aigean, 
welcoming the swallow from beyond sea, and holding 
old-time flower festivals at Christmastide, 





Potices to Correspondents, 


We must call special attention to the following notices: 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith, 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes t 
appear, Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 


Witu1am Henry Lex (“ Col. Chester's Collections”), 
—They are in possession of Mr, Quaritch, the book- 
seller. See 6 8, xii, 436. 

CorricknpA.—P, 67, col, 1, 1. 
©1828” read 1628, P, 72, col. 1, 1. 17, for “1825” 


1325. 
NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher ”’—at the Office, 22, 
Took’s Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception, 
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